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THE VENEZUELA QUESTION. 
A PLEA FOR FREEDOM OF OPINION, 


It would hardly be going too far to say that 
there has existed in the United States for the 
last four months a species of terrorism in 
regard to the Venezuela Question. The sup- 
porters of the administration have done all 
that they could to suppress opposition to or 
criticism of the action of the government in 
this matter. To read many of our newspapers, 
one would think that we were in a state of 
actual war with England, such has been the 
intolerance with which any exhibition of dis- 
sent from the action of Mr. Cleveland has 
been treated. Those who have not accepted 
inhesitatingly the policy of the government, 
who have questioned the validity of the popu- 
lar view of the Monroe Doctrine, who have 
ventured to doubt the rightfulness as well as 
the expediency of comitting their country to 
a war with a friendly power, allied to us in 
race, language, and institutions, in the event of 
that country declining to comply with our 
peremptory demand to adjust by arbitration 
the disputed boundary-line of one of its colo- 
nies, have been assailed as if they were traitors 
to their country. Among these slanderers of 
their fellow-citizens Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 


holds an easy pre-eminence. 


In the March number of this magazine those 
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who oppose the Venezuelan policy of the 
administration are said to be “blind to the 
national honor and welfare,” to “ champion the 
anti-American side of the question,” to be 
“fond of decrying patriotism,” “ selfish and 
timid,” and so on. It is, therefore, with sin- 
cere gratification that I avail myself of the 
privilege granted me to state distinctly the 
position of these much-abused men, and, 
especially, to say that these attempts at 
intimidation are not only absolutely futile, but 
are justly regarded as arrogant, offensive, and 
insufferable. 

Let me very briefly go over the facts of this 
case. 

The boundary-line between British Guiana 
and Venezuela has never been determined, and 
has consequently been the subject of negotia- 
tions between England and Venezuela for up- 
ward of fifty years. These negotiations have 
always been of a pacific character, and force 
has never been even threatened, much less re- 
sorted to by either party. In fact, inasmuch 
as the inhabited portions of Venezuela and 
British Guiana are not contiguous, the matter 
of the dividing line has never taken a practical 
shape. This question of boundary has, more- 
over, been the only cause of quarrel. Great 
Britain has never interfered in the internal 
politics of Venezuela, or sought in any way to 
induce, still less to compel, her to exchange her 
republican form of government for a monarchi- 
ical one. One thing more must be noted, and 
that is that, as Venezuela is not a colony, de- 
pendency, or ally of the United States, the 
question of her boundary concerns us, if at all, 
only indirectly. Still, our government has en- 
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deavored for some years to bring about a set. 
tlement of the controversy, and has urged both 
parties to submit their differences to arbitra- 
tion. These recommendations have not been 
pressed upon the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment on the ground that British subjects 
were occupying Venezuelan territory, for, in 
regard to the true location of the boundary- 
line, our government has never expressed an 
opinion, but only because the United States 
desired to see a controversy of long standing 
brought amicably to an early termination. 

Under these circumstances President Cleve- 
land, on the 17th of last December, sent a 
special message to Congress. He claimed, in 
the first place, that the case fell under the 
Monroe Doctrine, on the ground that “if a 
European power, by an extension of its bound- 
aries, takes possession of the territory of one 
of our neighboring republics against its will 
and in derogation of its rights,” “such Euro- 
pean power,” “to that extent,” “thereby at- 
tempts to extend its system of government * 
to that portion of this continent which is thus 
taken,” and that “it can make no difference 
whether the European system * is extended by 
an advance of frontier or otherwise.” 

The President then went on to say that the 
government of the United States had been un- 
able to obtain the consent of Great Britain to 
the proposal that the dispute should be settled 
by arbitration. 

He then said that the dispute had now 
reached such a stage that it became incumbent 
on the United States to determine the true di- 


* The italics are ours. The reference is to the language of President 
Monroe, as I shall hereafter show. 
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visional line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana, and he suggested the appointment of 
a commission for that purpose. 

He then said that when the report of th 
commission should have been made and ac 
cepted, it would, in his opinion, * be the duty 
of the United States to resist, by every means 
in its power, as a wilful aggression upon its 
rights and interests, the appropriation by Great 


Britain of any lands, or the exercise of govern 


mental jurisdiction over any territory, which, 
after investigation, we have determined of right 
belongs to Venezuela.” 

The message closed with the statement that 
the President was “ fully alive to the responsi 
bility incurred, and keenly realized all the con- 
sequences that might follow,” but that no ca- 
lamity equalled “that which follows a supine 
submission to wrong and injustice.” 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes one on 
reading this extraordinary document is that the 
statements of opinion and recitals of fact con- 
tained in it are all evidently made solely to 
introduce the threat of war with England and 
the call upon the patriotic feeling of the coun- 
try, with which the message closes. This ar- 
rangement, naturally enough perhaps, could 
not but have the effect of concentrating the at- 
tention of the public upon the momentous issue 
of peace or war, thus presented, and of divert- 
ing the reader from a careful consideration of 
the reasons set forth in the message for pre- 
senting such an unexpected and terrible alter- 
native to the consideration of the people of the 
United States. 

Subject this message to careful scrutiny, and 
I venture to say it will not be easy to find 
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its equal in modern history for utter disregard 
of the accepted maxims of political morality. 
In the first place, the wise rule in regard to 
war, embodied in the expression that it is the 
ultima ratio regum, is ostentatiously and con- 
temptuously disregarded. The President says 
that, for all he knows, Great Britain may be 
claiming nothing that is not lawfully hers, and 
that he must therefore appoint a Commission 
to find out the facts; but, if the report of that 
Commission should be adverse to the conten- 
tion of Great Britain in regard to any of the 
territory now occupied by her colonists, and 
she does not at once abandon her occupation of 
such territory and her jurisdiction over it, and 


accept the report of his Commission as conclu- 
sive, the United States ought to go to war,— 
that is, ought actually to set its fleets and 
armies in motion to enforce the adoption by 


Great Britain of the line decided on by the 
Commission. And this even if the relations 
between Venezuela and British Guiana _re- 
mained as peaceful as they have always been 
and Great Britain had taken no step in ad- 
vance of the territory she has occupied for fifty 
years. The message, in truth, sounds like a 
sharp, arrogant, insolent threat from some des- 
potic ruler to an insubordinate dependent. 
Nothing more utterly unlike the tone which, 
even if he had determined on war as a last re- 
sort, Mr. Cleveland would have adopted had he 
really intended the labors of the Commission to 
serve a useful purpose in the adjustment of this 
boundary dispute, can be imagined. Had this 
been his object, he could hardly have failed to 
dwell upon the probability that this impartial 
board would furnish such information that both 
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the disputants might very possibly be willing to 
adopt, at any rate to a certain extent, its results. 
He would, beyond a question, have abstained 
from threats of violence. But by his explicit 
statement that, in case England should not un- 
hesitatingly accept the results of the Commis. 
sion, the United States would be obliged to 
resort to arms, he showed clearly that his only 
object was to raise the note of war and arouse 
the patriotic feeling of the people of the United 
States. His real purpose in doing this, | 
think, I can show later on. 

In the next place, Mr. Cleveland states no 
adequate casus belli for an aggressive war on 
the part of the United States. 

Let me put this point clearly, for I know 
that there are a great many people who have 
never looked it squarely in the face. 

Suppose, then, we are, let us say, in the month 


of May, and the Commission has reported, and 
has said that, in its judgment, the true divisional 
line between Venezuela and British Guiana is a 
line considerably to the eastward of the Schom- 
burgk line, a line, in fact, the adoption of 
which by the British Government will involve 


the abandonment of a considerable tract now 
occupied by English settlers and governed by 
English laws. The British Government is at 
once notified of the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion; Mr. Olney demands the cession of the 
territory in question to Venezuela, and Lord 
Salisbury refuses to accede to our demand. 
There is, however, no change in the existing 
relations of the inhabitants of Venezuela with 
those of British Guiana. Everything is as 
peaceful there as it is to-day. But the state of 
affairs contemplated in Mr. Cleveland’s message 
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has actually arisen; the English (to use the 
language of the message) are in the “ exercise 
of governmental jurisdiction over territory 
which, after investigation, we have determined 
of right belongs to Venezuela.” This Mr. 
Cleveland calls “a wilful aggression upon our 
rights and interests,’’ which we ought to resist 
by every means in our power; that is, we 
ought at once to declare war against Eng- 
land.* 

But have we stated here any casus belli 
against England? Could any jurist or pub- 
licist be found anywhere who would justify 
the United States in going to war with Eng- 
land on this state of facts? Just think of it; 
we are called upon to go to war with England 
because she will not comply with our demand 
for the cession of territory which she has peace- 
fully occupied under a claim of right for fifty 
years. Is there a nation on earth which would 
tamely obey such an order as this? Would a 
refusal to obey constitute evidence of that * wil- 
Sul aggression upon our rights and interests” 
of which Mr. Cleveland speaks? How any sane 
man could regard the decision of the English 
government to continue to retain what England 
has held for fifty years as belonging to British 
(iuiana as, in any intelligible or real sense, an 
“aggression” upon the “rights and interests ”’ 
of the United States, I cannot see. Nothing 
but a sort of epidemic of senseless patriotic 
excitement can account for such a preposterous 
view of this question. 


*Of the consequences of such action on our part to Venezuela, 
dragging her, as it necessarily would, into a war with England, in 
which she would assuredly be worsted, and in which the United States, 
not having the command of the sea, would be powerless to help her, I 
shall speak later on. 
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But it is time that we asked of Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Olney to tell us what business it 
is of ours, anyway,—this unsettled boundary 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. How 
are the “ rights and interests” of the United 
States affected in this controversy ? 

People generally would answer this question 
by saying that the “ Monroe Doctrine” sup. 
plies in some way the nexus which connects 
thisobscure boundary question with the “ rights 
and interests” of the United States. Mr. 
Cleveland, as has been intimated above, gives 
his sanction to this view. But what is the 
* Monroe Doctrine”? 

The Monroe Doctrine was a solemn and 
deliberate assertion, made by President Mon- 
roe in his message to Congress in December, 
1823, that the United States would thereafter 
oppose any attempts of the European powers 
to subvert the liberties of the newly established 
Spanish republics in either North or South 
America. It was a declaration of the determi- 
nation of this Government to stand by and 
defend republican principles and republican 
institutions against the assaults of Spain, and 
of the other continental monarchies— Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and France—at that time 
valled “the Allied Powers.” The United 
States stepped forth as the champion and 
defender of free institutions in America, at 
that time threatened by the “ Allied Powers.” 
“ The political system* of the Allied Powers,” 
said President Monroe, “ is essentially different 

from that of America.” 


“We should consider any attempt on their 


part to extend their system to any portion of 


* The italics are mine. 
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this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or depen- 
dencies of any European power we have not 
interfered, and shall not interfere; but with 
the governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have on great consideration and 
on just principles acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, 
in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States. . . . It is impossible that the 
Allied Powers should extend their political 
system to any portion of either continent with- 
out endangering our peace and happiness.” 
The policy, thus clearly defined, had refer- 
ence solely to the great political struggle, which 
was then being waged, between rival systems 
of government—between the monarchical 
system and the republican system. Wherever, 
in any part of the Western Continent, in either 
North or South America, an attempt should be 
made to subvert the republican system and to 
substitute in its place the monarchical system, 
the United States would take the side of the 
republic which was attacked. This would be 
done, no matter where the scene of the conflict 
might be; the interposition of the United 
States would be exerted whether or not its own 
material interests were concerned; for this 
declaration was not based on any local con- 
siderations, but on the determination of this 
country to stand up, on all occasions, and every- 
where, for popular, as distinguished from 
monarchical, government. And, by parity of 
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reasoning, this declaration of policy cannot be 
extended so as to be the equivalent of a genera! 
protectorate over these new republics ; on the 
contrary, it was an emphatic recognition of the 
fact that they had attained their majority, and 
that, though the United States, as the champion 
of democratic institutions, would protect them 
against any attempts to compel them to change 
their free system for a monarchical system, yet 
in all other respects they were now expected to 
take care of themselves like any other nations. 

Mr. Cleveland undertook to bring the case 
of the boundary quarrel between Venezuela and 


British Guiana within the Monroe Doctrine by 


urging that the acquisition by a European 
Monarchy in a boundary dispute of any 
territory which did not properly belong to it 
was, “to that ertent,” an attempt “ to exten: 
its system of government to that portion of the 
continent which is taken.” 

It is not easy to believe that Mr. Cleveland 
could have been convinced by such a flimsy ar- 
gument as this,—that he could possibly hav 
seen the triumph of the monarchical system 
over the republican system in the acquisition by 
England of any part of the disputed territory. 
For it is not denied that the controversy which 
has been carried on for fifty years between 
Venezuela and British Guiana has no more to 
do with the political systems of government of 
the two contending parties than it has to do 
with their diverse religious beliefs. You might 
as well see a triumph of Protestantism over 
Catholicism in British aggression in Venezuela 
as a triumph of monarchical over republican 
government. In fact, there is a controversy of 
just the same character—a boundary dispute— 
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now existing between the republic of Brazil 
and French Guiana, a colony of the republic of 
France. 

There is really no room for difference of 
opinion as to the contents of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It has never been more clearly summed 
up than by Mr. Olney in his letter to Mr. 
Bayard of July 20, 1895. After referring to 
a portion of President Monroe’s message in 
which he states that “the American continents 


are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any Euro- 


pean powers,” Mr. Olney proceeds as follows: 


«That America is in no part open to colonization 
has Jong been universally conceded. We 
are now concerned, therefore, only with that other 
practical application of the Monroe Doctrine, the dis- 
regard of which by any European power is to be 
deemed an act of unfriendliness toward the United 
States. The precise scope and limitations of this rule 
cannot be too clearly apprehended. It does not estab- 
lish any general protectorate by the United States over 
other American states. It does not relieve any Ameri- 
can state from its obligations as fixed by international 
law, nor prevent any European power directly inter- 
ested from enforcing such obligations, or from inflict- 
ing merited punishment for the breach of them. It 
does not contemplate any interference in the internal 
affairs of any American state, or in the relations be- 
tween it and other American states. It does not 
justify any attempt on our part to change the estab- 
lished form of government of any American state, or 
to prevent the people of such state from altering that 
form according to their own will and pleasure. The 
rule in question has but a single purpuse and object. It 
is that no European power or combination of European 
powers shall forcibly deprive an American state of the 
right and power of self-government, and of shaping for 
itself its own political fortunes and destinies.” * 


* The italics are mine 
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Here is a distinct repudiation of the “ colo 
nization theory,” favored by Mr. Lodge, and 
of the “ territorial-extension theory,” on which 
Mr. Cleveland bases his message. And at first 
sight it would certainly seem that the Monroe 
Doctrine can be of no possible use to M: 
Olney, if his definition of it be, as I for one 
believe it to be, strictly correct. But let us 
see how he proceeds in his argument. 

Mr. Olney goes on to show how the Monroe 
Doctrine was applied in the case of the inter 
vention of France with the Republic of Mexico, 
and speaks of one or two other incidents, which 


illustrate, in his judgment, the application of 


the rule. He then indulges in a long and ful- 
some eulogy of American institutions, wholly 
uncalled for in this letter to a foreign govern 
ment, although not unsuitable, perhaps, for a 
Fourth of July oration. He returns, however, 
to the work in hand, in this sentence, in which 
he sums up his position: 

“There is then a doctrine of American public law, 
well founded in principle and abundantly sanctioned by 
precedent, which entitles and requires the United States 
to treat as an injury to itself the forcible assumption | 
a European power of political control over an American 
state. The application of this doctrine to the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela remai: 
to be made, and presents no real difficulty. Though 
the dispute relates to a boundary-line, yet, as it is be- 
tween states, it necessarily imports political contro! to 
be lost by one party and gained by the other.” 


Every boundary dispute, then, according to 
Mr. Olney, involves necessarily the attempt of 
each of the states which are parties to it to 
exercise political control over the other! But 
what a preposterous position is this! Would 
even Mr. Olney maintain that this was true of 
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the Northeastern boundary dispute in 1840? 
or that it is true to-day of the dispute about 
the Alaskan boundary? In what real sense 
can it be said that the United States was, or is, 
secking to exercise “ political control” over 
Great Britain, or Great Britain over the United 
States, in these controversies? Can it be 
seriously maintained that in such cases the 
quarrel is between rival systems or theories of 
government ? or that the parties to such con- 
troversies are aiming at exercising ‘ political 
control” over each other? Is it not clear that 
each party is intent only upon getting as large 
a portion of the disputed territory as possible ? 

To proceed with Mr. Olney’s argument. The 
Secretary of State is far too wise a man to 
dwell upon this last suggestion ; he knows it 
will not bear an instant’s examination. He 
proceeds, therefore, immediately to remark that 
the territory in dispute is of very considerable 
extent, and may involve the command of the 
mouth of the Orinoco River. But surely this 
may be true, and yet the dispute between Brit- 
ish Guiana and Venezuela may be entirely out- 
side of the scope of the ** Monroe Doctrine.” 
For the essential thing in the “ Monroe Doc- 
trine” is not the territory in dispute in an 
ordinary boundary quarrel, or its importance, 
whether greater or less; and unless it is pre- 
tended that Great Britain is seeking to upset 
republican government in Venezuela, or that, 
in endeavoring to get all the territory to which 
her colony is entitled, she is engaged in extend- 
ing, by force or in any other way, “the mo- 
narchical system,” the Monroe Doctrine has no 
application. 

If we are entitled at all to interfere in this 
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quarrel between Great Britain and Venezuela, 
it must be on the ground that the matter in 
controversy affects our own interests. The dis. 
tinction between the application of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the enforcement of the much 
more comprehensive right of interference in 
transactions between other nations was well 
brought out by Mr. Webster in his speech in 
the Senate on the Panama Mission in 1820, 
three years after the enunciation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine by President Monroe. After 
explaining the Monroe Doctrine, and giving 
expression to his cordial assent to it, he pro- 
ceeds to speak of the interest which the United 
States has in the island of Cuba, and discusses 
the question of our right to interfere in case it 
should be proposed by Spain to sell the island 
to England or France. 

In speaking of the Monroe Doctrine Mr. 
Webster had said that “it met with the entire 
concurrence and the hearty approbation of the 
country. The tone which it uttered found a 
corresponding response in the breasts of the fre« 
people of the United States. That people saw, and 
they rejoiced to see, that, on a fit occasion 
our weight had been thrown into the right 
seale, and that, without departing from our 
duty, we had done something useful and some- 
thing effectual for the cause of civil liberty.” * 
All this commendation, it may be remarked in 
passing, is applicable solely to the Monroe 
Doctrine, strictly so called—as it has been 
defined in this paper—and would be wholly 
inapplicable to a declaration that the United 
States ought to go to war with England, unless 
she would consent to submit to arbitration a 


boundary dispute of over fifty years’ standing. 
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But when Mr. Webster came to the Cuban 
question, he took up an altogether different 
position. That question was, whether this 
country could rightfully interfere to prevent 
the transfer of the island, either by conquest 
or cession, from the control of Spain to that 
of a great maritime power, like England or 
France. On this point Mr. Webster con- 
tended for the affirmative of the proposition 
with his accustomed force and lucidity. He 


said : 


* «An honorable member from Kentucky argues that 
although we might rightfully prevent another power 
from taking Cuba from Spain by force, yet, if Spain 
should choose to make the voluntary transfer, we 
should have no right whatever to interfere. Sir, this 
is a distinction without a difference. If we are likely 
to have contention about Cuba, let us first well con- 
sider what our rights are, and not commit ourselves. 
And, sir, if we have any right to interfere at all, it ap- 
plies as well to the case of a peaceable as to that of a 
forcible transfer. If nations be at war, we are not 
judges of the question of right in that war; we must 
acknowledge in both parties the mutual right of attack 
and the mutual right of conquest. It is not for us to 
set bounds to their belligerent operations so long as 
they do not affect ourselves. Our right to interfere in 
any such case is but the exercise of the right of reason- 
able and necessary self-defence. It is « high and deli- 
cate exercise of that right ; one not to be made but on 
grounds of strong and manifest reason, justice, and 
necessity. The real question is, whether the possession 
of Cuba by a great maritime power of Europe would 
seriously endanger our own immediate security or our 
essential interests.” + 


And, where the acquisition of the territory 


of one nation by another, whether that acqui- 
sition be made by force or by peaceful cession, 


* Webster's Works, vol. iii, p, 203. 
1 Webster's Works, vol. iii, p. 208. 
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does “seriously endanger our own immediate 
security or our essential interests,”’ there, ac- 
cording to Mr. Webster, we have the right to 
interfere. 

Now, one would imagine that President 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney would be as averse 
as any public men in the United States could 
be to any surrender or even modification of this 
position, so clearly and positively laid down by 
Mr. Webster. For it is not a doctrine of 
limited application like the Monroe Doe- 
trine, which concerns only attempts by mon- 
archical nations aganist republican institutions 
in other countries, but it is a principle of uni- 
versal scope—it is the principle of self-defence. 
It is a principle which has been accepted and 
continually acted on in all history. Yet Mr. 
Cleveland has in his Message either abandoned 


the principle, or else he has officially stated 
that the ownership of the territory in dispute 
between British Guiana and Venezuela does 


not in any way concern the United States. 
For he has distinctly said that “any adjust- 
ment of the boundary, which that country 
(Venezuela) may deem for her advantage, and 
may enter into of own free will, cannot, of 
course, be objected to by the United States.” 
Now we cannot believe that Mr. Cleveland has 
abandoned the principle of interference in such 
cases where the interests of this country are 
affected; we must, therefore, regard him as 
declaring that the interests of this country are 
not affected by any disposition of the territor) 
in dispute to which Venezuela may consent. 
What, then, becomes of our case against 
Great Britain? We cannot maintain it on the 
‘Monroe Doctrine,” because the cause of 
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republican government, of democratic institu- 
tions, of the rights of the people, is not men- 
aced by the claim of British Guiana to the 
territory in dispute. The controversy about 
forms of government is assuredly not in issue 
here. Nor can we base our right to interfere 
on the ground that the territory in dispute is 
so situated in reference to the United States 
that its acquisition by a great power like Eng- 
land constitutes a menace to our security ; for 
the President has, in so many words, declared 
that it does not matter to us to whom the dis- 
puted territory is finally determined to belong. 
We are, in fact, left without a leg to stand on. 

And this brings us to see the real truth 
about the Venezuela business. 

There never has been any ground of quarrel 
with England in this whole matter. There 
never has been any intention on the part of our 
government to go to war with England. The 
whole thing has been a swindle from first to 
last,—a huge political trick,—designed to 
arouse the patriotic feelings of the American 
people, to take advantage of the restlessness 
which always prevails when * times are hard,” 
and to draw to the support of the administra- 
tion the large class of people, especially young 
people, who are naturally attracted more by 
a rumor of a foreign war than by the dry 
topics of tariff and currency, who are conscious 
of a glad willingness to fight for their country 
whenever she may call upon them, who are 
proud of their strength and manliness, and who 
are incapable of imagining that their rulers 
could be so unprincipled as to get up a ery for 
war with Great Britain, merely to serve their 
own political ends in the approaching Presi- 
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dential election. This I believe to be the 
exact truth. The Democratic party, it was 
expected, would be regarded as representing the 
patriotic feeling of the country. The public 
was to be diverted from attention to domestic 
questions to the vital and all-absorbing interest 
which the possibility of a great foreign war 
always requires. And Mr. Cleveland was to 
be the indispensable pilot of the ship of state 

Let me state a few reasons for this belief. 

In the first place, can we imagine ourselves 
going to war with England about this territory, 
when Venezuela herself is not going to fight 
about it? 

Look at the supposition for amoment. Here 
are two nations having a controversy about the 
boundary between their respective territories. 
It is a controversy which has lasted for more 
than fifty years. During all this time no lives 
have been lost ; no force has been used. For all 


that appears, the controversy may last fifty 
years longer. Neither party has the remotest 
intention of resorting to arms. Now, however, 


there appears on the scene a third party, a 
nation which has no earthly interest in the dis 
puted territory, and she undertakes to say that 
unless the stronger of the two contestants is 
willing to arbitrate the whole controversy she, 
the third party, will fight her. To the question 
whether, in the event of war, Venezuela will be 
expected to take part, our statesmen seem to 
have given no thought at all. Yet that the 
United States should go to war with England 
about Venezuelan territory, and Venezuela her- 
self remain at peace, seems almost a ludicrous 
supposition. But why should Venezuela go to 
war? She would certainly be outmatched, and 
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the worst of it would be that we could not help 
her, for we have not the command of the sea. 
In fact, if we went to war with England, our fight- 
ing navy would have all it could do to protect 
our own coasts. We should be obliged to leave 
Venezuela to the fate to which in our reckless- 
ness and folly we had seduced her. Truly a 
pleasant position should we occupy before the 
world, having undertaken te see our trans- 
Caribbean friend in possession of her rightful 
boundary, and having, therefore, induced her 
to fight with the greatest maritime power in 
the world, and we ourselves unable to spare a 
vessel of war, or to send a regiment of soldiers, 
for her defense ! 

Secondly, it has been tolerably plain, from 
the time that the President sent his Message 
to Congress, that our Government never ex- 
pected war to be the result. People living in 
Washington were from the first unanimous in 
that belief. Visitors to Washington in Decem- 
ber and January from New York and Boston, 
where people had to a large extent taken the 
matter seriously, returned to laugh at our fears, 
and to insist that there would be no war. And, 
assuredly, it would have been strange enough 
if the President of the United States had cher- 
ished the deliberate intention of going to war 
with England at this time, in view of the rela- 


tive naval armaments of the two powers, not 


to speak of the terrible consequences to our 
business affairs which would most certainly 
have followed the rupture of the peace. There 
was, therefore, to be talk of war, and there 
were to be threats of war, and high and deep 
patriotic emotions were to be excited in the 
breasts of the youth of the United States, but 
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these were to be all, for these would answer 
the temporary requirements of the administra- 
tion. Then, as soon as the political crisis 
should be ended, the atmosphere was to |x 
allowed to cool. 

There is, however, one thing which calls for 
severe reprobation, and that is the conduct of 
our Government in so recklessly exposing the 
country to the bloodshed and cost of a wholly 
unnecessary war. For, that the large Conserva 
tive majority in Parliament would sustain Lord 
Salisbury in the position he had taken was 
certainly very probable. He had in his letter 
to Sir Julian Pauncefote of November 24, 
1895, stated that the British Government had 
always been willing to waive a portion of the 
claim altogether ; that “in regard to another 
portion they have been and continue to be 
perfectly ready to submit the question of their 
title to arbitration.” It was mainly as re 
garded the title to the territory lying within 
the Schomburgk line, which was laid down in 
1841, and has not been materially altered since 
that time, and within which British settlements 
have been made, that the British Government 
refused to arbitrate. But, considering the 
fifty-five years which have elapsed since that 
line was traced, considering that England was 
willing to leave to arbitration her right to an) 
territory outside of it, and that a permanent 
settlement of the whole question was thus 
placed within sight, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that public opinion in England woul 
not sustain the Government in an attitude so 
moderate and reasonable. 

But foreign complications, which our Govern- 
ment certainly cannot be credited with foresee- 
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ing, seemed to have operated to induce the 
British Government to escape, if possible, the 
necessity of bringing the Venezuela question 
to a sharp issue, and to make every effort to 
avoid an open rupture with the United States. 
W hether, however, we shall find England ever 
willing to submit to our extreme demands, may 
well be doubted. But our Government will, 
no doubt, find some way of avoiding the abrupt 
and categorical presentation of the issue of 
peace or war, which, though threatened in the 
President’s message, was never really intended 
to be seriously carried out. We may indeed 
hear again from this Venezuela question. The 
supposed needs of the Democratic party and 
of the candidacy of Mr. Cleveland for another 
term may, in the judgment of the Administra- 
tion, call for further appeals to the warlike im- 
pulses of the people. But, in all probability, 
we shall have no war. 

I cannot close this paper without recurring 
again to the state of things in this country dur- 
ing the pendency of this Venezuela controversy. 
If it be true, as I believe, that this question 
has been raised solely to produce a certain 
political result, the administration has done 
the country a grievous wrong. It is not possi- 
ble to acquit our rulers of the charge of having 
dishonestly adduced the Monroe Doctrine to 
justify their arrogant demand on the English 
Government. It was, in fact, the only way in 
which a threat of war with England arising 
out of the rival claims of Venezuela and British 
Guiana to the basin of the Essequibo River 
could obtain a hearing in the United States. 
Hence it was used as a cloak to conceal the 
weakness of our contention, for, as the Presi- 
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dent admitted, the disposition of the territory 
in dispute is a matter wholly immaterial to us. 

Then the administration, in sounding the 
war trumpet, and calling upon the willing pa 
triotism of our young men and upon that of 
their families, when there was no intention 
whatever of fighting, did a most contemptible 
thing. Most of the war feeling, as it is called, 
that was elicited by the call of the President 
was genuinely patriotic, aud the administration, 
in thus insincerely calling it forth, acted in a 
most reprehensible fashion. Such emotions 
should not be stirred unless there is an impera- 
tive necessity for so doing. What the Presi- 
dent has done is to trifle with the most serious 
and earnest feelings of our people. 

Then look at the way in which Mr. Olney 
speaks to the passions and prejudices of the 
people of the United States in his letter to 


Lord Salisbury. He is supposed to be endeav- 


oring to persuade the English Secretary of 
State to accede to our request to submit to 
arbitration the boundary dispute between a 
British colony and Venezuela, in which the col 
ony is backed up by the home government. 
But he does not hesitate to leave his argument 
in the middle of his letter, and to descant, in 
language which must sound almost insulting in 
the ears of his correspondent, on the political 
condition of the European colonies in America. 
“Any permanent political union between a 
European and an American State,” he says, is 
‘‘unnatural and inexpedient.” Why does he 
say this? Is the union between England and 
Guiana burdensome to the colony? Is he 
arguing the case of the colony against the 
mother country? By nomeans. His remarks 
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on this head have nothing whatever to do with 
his argument in favor of the arbitration of the 
boundary dispute. They are intended solely to 
rouse our national pride ; and, inconsequential 
as they are, and utterly irrelevant as they are 
to the matter in hand, they have fired the in- 
flammable patriotism of Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt to expatiate in the same line of declama- 
tion. “At best,” says Mr. Roosevelt, “the 
inhabitants of a colony are in a cramped and 
unnatural state. . . . No English colony 
now stands on a footing of genuine equality 
with the parent state. . . . The American 
regards the Canadian with the good-natured 
condescension always felt by the freeman for 
the man who is not free.” But even if these 
observations were true, why are they introduced 
into this Venezuelan controversy? Why, in- 
deed, except to rouse that arrogant and over- 
bearing spirit which, if once excited, will seek 
an appeal to arms on the slightest provocation? 
Mr. Olney has indeed found a ready follower 
in Mr. Roosevelt in his mischievous work of 
exciting the war spirit of the people. 

Again, what other purpose could Mr. Olney 


have had in mind in the following passage than 
to induce the people of the United States to 
consider themselves above all considerations of 
political morality? He says: 


“ To-day the United States is practically sovereign on 
this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to 
which it confines its interposition. Why? It is not 
because of the pure friendship or good-will felt for it. 
It is not simply by reason of its high character as a 
civilized state, nor because wisdom and justice and 
equity are the invariable characteristics of the dealings 
of the United States. It is because, in addition to all 
other grounds, its infinite resources, combined with its 
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isolated position, render it master of the situation, and 
practically invulnerable as against any or all othe: 
powers.” 


Was there ever such an unblushing, cynical 
declaration of the superiority of might to right 
as this? 


And how did such a statement happen to 


find its way into the letter to Lord Salisbury, 
where anybody can see, if he takes the trou!) 
to reflect a moment, it has no legitimate place 
Merely because it was suited to fire the patri- 
otic imagination of those among our people who 
care nothing for political morality, and who 
are more desirous of success in war than that 
their country should never go to war without a 
just and sufficient cause. 

The evidence, in fact, seems overwhelming 
that our Government has done its best to 
arouse the passions of the people and to foster 
deliberately their hostility against England ; 
not, we repeat, because the Government wanted 
a war at this time, but because it desired that 
the war-spirit should be roused, and that Mr. 
Cleveland and his party should stand as the 
exponents of the patriotic feeling of the nation, 
and should reap in the coming election the 
political success which, under ordinary cireum 
stances, they could not expect would be theirs 

That this unprincipled scheme should hav: 
had such success, that the nation should have 
believed so suddenly and so generally that ther 
was a good cause of complaint against Eng- 
land, and should so cheerfully have contem- 
plated the possibility of war, cannot but awaken 
surprise and alarm. It is due, I suppose, in 
the first place, to the unwillingness of people 
to believe that Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney 
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could be guilty of concocting a scheme of the 
kind—they had hitherto stood so high in the 
esteem of the public. The enthusiastic recep- 
tion which the Republicans in Congress 
accorded to the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, due, I imagine, to their fear lest they 
should be thought unpatriotic when there was 
a question of a foreign war, also helped to 
deceive the people. Then the fact that thirty 
years had passed since the war of the rebellion 
had ended, and that the young men of the 
present generation knew nothing of the uncer- 
tainties and miseries of war, and were besides 
quite willing to fight at their country’s call, as 
their fathers had fought beforethem, accounts in 
great measure for the widespread acceptance of 
Mr. Cleveland’s unexpected threat of war. 
But it must be admitted that this threat, 
directed as it was against a friendly power, to 
which the United States is attached by the ties 
of race, and which alone of all the nations of 
the earth holds the same fundamental ideas of 
law and government with ourselves, has cer- 
tainly not awakened the regret and surprise 
with which such a startling message should 
have been received. 

In short, this has been a painful and mortify- 
ing experience for the United States. How 
greedily we have swallowed the charge that 
England had acted unfairly and aggressively 
in regard to Venezuela! We knew nothing 
about the matter at all until we read Mr. 
Olney’s letter, and there was nothing in his 
letter to show anything of the sort except that 
he had heard of new geographies and recent 
maps which placed the boundary-line from 
year to year nearer and nearer the Orinoco, 
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No one in this country except myself has, so 
far as I know, called attention to the fact that, 
in all the fifty-five years since the controversy 
has existed, not a drop of blood has been shed. 
How different has been our own conduct! The 
United States once had a boundary dispute 
with one of these Spanish-American republics 
—Mexico—in regard to the territory lying 
between the Rio Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
which Texas claimed to belong to her. Our 
government did not trouble itself to employ the 
services of Sir Robert Schomburgk, though it 
was only five years since he had endeavored to 
draw the line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana. President Polk without hesitation 
ordered General Taylor to occupy the territory 
in dispute. He at once marched in, fought 
and won the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma, and the Mexican war began. It 
ended by Mexico ceding half her territory to 
the United States. 

But the worst thing about all this trouble, 
as it seems to me, is the intolerance exhibited 
towards all opposition to the policy of the 
Government. The very suddenness and unex- 
pectedness of the action of the Government 
seems to have made most people feel and act as 
they would think they ought to feel and act if 
they were (let us say) passengers on board a 
ship and in presence of some great danger, 
where absolute obedience was the duty of the 
hour, and criticism of the ship’s officers inop- 
portune and unwise. There was, however, in 
this Venezuela matter not the slightest justi- 
fication for this attitude. If the foreign rela- 
tions of Venezuela concerned us at all, it was 


admitted that they did so indirectly. As for 
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England, she certainly had no thought of in- 
juring us in any way. Yet the violence with 
which men like Mr. Roosevelt attacked those 
who denied that the Monroe Doctrine covered 
this case was most noticeable. The universities 
and colleges throughout the United States—so 
far as I know without an exception—and 
noticeably Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Chicago, 
and Dartmouth, raised their voices in protest. 
The clergy throughout the land, without dis- 
tinction of creed, strongly opposed the action 
of Mr. Cleveland. But both the church and the 
universities were roundly abused by Mr. Roose- 
velt and his friends, who attributed to feeble- 
ness and cowardice all efforts to controvert 
the misstatements of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Olney. Mr. Roosevelt, in fact, attributes all 
dissent from his views to contemptible motives. 
It certainly has been an extraordinary and 
painful spectacle to see how widely such views 
as his and such language as his have been 
tolerated, submitted to, not to say accepted. 
In fact, the attitude of a very large part of our 
people during the last few months has been 


that which one sometimes sees in a boys’ school 


under some passing excitement against a neigh- 
boring school, for instance ; there has been the 
same intolerant, despotic, public opinion—no 
boy permitted to differ from the prevalent tone 
without being vilified or set upon. Certain 
arbitrary standards have been set up—certain 
catch-words put in circulation—and not to con- 
form to these standards and not to adopt these 
catch-words is to become for the time being an 
alien and an outcast. The interest we are 
manifesting in the South Americans, for in- 
stance, is certainly utterly baseless. That a 
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South American state is on this side of the 
Atlantic outweighs evidently in the mind of an 
Olney or a Roosevelt all differences of race, con: 
dition, education, language, and political idea- 
We are told we ought to take a great interest 
in Venezuela, for instance, when pretty much 
all we know about her is that she has been for 
most of the time since she separated from Spain 
under a dictator, and that in the year 1844, 
according to Mr. Olney, she “entered upon a 
period of civil commotions which lasted for 
more than a quarter of a century.” 

It is, in truth, quite time that our nation 
should recover its reason. It is quite time that 
people who refused to be carried away by the 
excitement attending a war-message from the 
President should be allowed to point out, with 
out being stigmatized as un-American, that the 
great power against which this sudden burst of 
ill-feeling was manifested was utterly innocent 
of any unfriendly designs toward us or our 
interests; that we were entirely ignorant of the 
merits of the controversy in which she was 
engaged, and had no business even to talk 
about going to war with her in the present 
state of our relations to her. The United 
States, it cannot be denied, in thus springing 
the terrible threat of war upon a friendly 
nation, with which we have no cause certain]; 
of direct quarrel, has gravely shaken the con- 
fidence of foreign nations and of its own citi- 
zens in its intention of pursuing a reasonal)le, 
considerate, and just policy in its treatment of 
other powers. What President Cleveland and 
Mr. Olney may do next no one can foresee. 
They may, for all we know, be contemplating 
some other coup d état—adopting the A. P. A. 
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position, for instance, or any other plan likely 
to tide them over their difficulties. The only 
thing that we can do now is to subject every 
proposition they may make to the most careful 
scrutiny and to the fullest public discussion. 

Therefore let no one be afraid to raise his 
voice and to say what he thinks, even if Mr. 
Roosevelt should call him un-American and 
anti-American. A man cannot render any 
greater service to his country at this juncture 
than to speak his mind about our foreign 
policy. Let the abuse and intimidation which 
have hitherto prevailed cease at once. Let us 
see clearly what is ahead of us. We are in a 
crisis of considerable danger. May we have 
the courage to use the reason which God has 
given us to direct the course of this great 
people in the path of justice toward the ends 
of humanity and civilization. 


Joun CopMAN Ropes. 


“THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH.” 


« Years are hurrying by, Love !” 
Let them go ! 

“ Age is drawing nigh, Love!” 
Sayst thou so ? 


Tell me, what is age ? 
Years, in truth, 

Thinkest thou can gauge 
Passing youth ? 


Lifeless time we measure 
In dead years— 

Time, that knows not pleasure—. 
Knows not tears— 
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Knows not battles fought, 
Lost and won— 

Good or evil wrought 
’Neath the sun— 


mapas 


Scorching blast of passion, 
When desire 

From its embers ashen 
Leaps in fire. 


da niet Mn hina Mi 


Threescore years and ten, 


Or fourscore, 
And we sons of men 
Are no more. 


Yet, as life is reckoned 
Years are naught 

To one awful second 
In our thought. 


Say not, “ We grow old, 
Youth is fled,” 

Till our hearts are cold, 
Our love dead; 


Till the bowl is broken, 


Loosed the cord, 


And pale lips have spoken 


Love's last word; 


When Death, at the end, 
Bids us come, 

Then shall Youth, the Friend, 
Lead us home. 


J. West Rooseve.t 


Nors.—Dr. J. West Roosevelt died April 10, after an illness of only 
two days. The verses which appear in the BacneLor oF Ants were 
sent to us a few weeks before his death, and seem to carry a premor 
tion of the end, so soon to happen. He was a representative type 
of college graduate, thoughtful, sincere, a student, and a poet for 
whom a great future, had he lived, awaited —Ep. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN BAR- 
BARISM. 


In spite of Burke’s warning that “it is an 
unwise thing to draw an indictment against a 
whole people,” Professor Norton has done it 
and has published his charge in the Forum 
for February. 

He entitles his article “Some Aspects of 
American Civilization,” but it soon becomes 
evident that the word civilization is used in a 
generic sense, and means simply social state 
or condition, and that while it may be admitted 
that there are among us some civilized indi- 
viduals, still the United States is not to be con- 
sidered a civilized country, for he speaks even 
of New England and New York as being 
simply “that part of the country supposed to 
be most civilized.” It would appear, then, 
that, as Professor Norton sees it, part of the 
country is half civilized, part more civilized, 
but none of it in a state of true civilization. 

It is very gratifying to find this view so 
clearly expressed, for it is undoubtedly the 
view that is taken of us by Europeans, and one 
is saved the trouble of proving it out of the 
mouths of foreigners, a thing which it might 
be a little difficult to do, for the appreciative 
foreigner often falls into a panegyric strain in 
writing about the aborigines of a country, as 
was notably the case with Tacitus in his ac- 
count of the Germans and with Bourget and 
Bentzon in some of their writings about the 
inhabitants of the United States. 

According, however, to Professor Norton, 
The average American is unquestionably good 
natured ; the easy conditions of life tend to promote 
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his good humor and self-satisfaction ; he is general], 
kind-hearted, and not indisposed to render service to 
others when it can be done without much personal! 
trouble. . . . But such manners as have their root 
in general unselfishness ; in principles of conduct strong 
enough to control temper and resist the wear and tear 
of familiar fretting circumstance ; in the desire to tx 
pleasant, such manners as are considerate of minor 
needs, and give sweetness, elegance, and grace to life, 
can hardly be said to be characteristic of the American 
people. 


There are also indications that we have in 
the United States “a people with few mental 
interests, of shallow disposition, of dull lives, 
and devoid of intellectual or moral education 
of a high order,” and among whom “ general 
courtesy and refinement are rare.” 

“Thus,” says Professor Norton, “ we are 
brought face to face with the grave problem, 
which the next century is to solve—whether 
our civilization can maintain itself and make 
advance against the pressure of ignorant and 
barbaric multitudes ; whether the civilized part 
of the community is eventually to master the 
barbaric, or whether it is to be overcome in the 
struggle.” 

One might of course take up the counts of 
this indictment in detail, and endeavor in one 
way or another to plead to them. One might, 
for instance, insist that “ genuine refinement ” 
and “ high moral education” are vague terms 
that need to be defined ; that “high intellectual 
education” is a thing that the mass of no peo- 
ple has ever had, one which they will in all 
probability never attain, and one, too, which 
might be extremely inconvenient for them if 
they should wake up some morning and _ find 
that they had it. We might go further and 
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claim that our moral and criminal record does 
not show that we are much worse than the peo- 
ple of any other country on this side of the 
Ural Mountains. We might also appeal to 
one of Professor Norton’s own authorities for 
a somewhat different conclusion. For Mr. Owen 
Wister, whom Professor Norton quotes to show 
the lawlessness of the “ unthinking son of the 
sagebush,” says that, for the sake of making 
the acquaintance of his country, he has journeyed 
in all the States of the Union, in most of them 
many times. “ With no spread-eagle brag,”’ he 
continues, “do I gather conviction each year 
that we Americans, judged not hastily, are 
sound at heart, kind, courageous, often of truest 
delicacy, and always, ultimately, of excellent 
good sense.”’* 

Lowell, too, thought well of the American 
character, “ People,” he says, “are continu- 
ally saying that America is in the air, and I 
am glad to think it is, since this means only 
that a clearer conception of human claims and 
human duties is beginning to be prevalent.” + 
But none of this will do at all, for what 
have Mr. Wister’s notions of “ true delicacy ” 
or Mr. Lowell’s ideas of “human claims and 
human duties” to do with this indictment, in 
view of the fact, that of these gentlemen, the 
former is, and the latter was, truly American 
in thought and feeling, and that either of them 
might very easily admire and believe in traits 
or characteristics which the foreign tribunal 
of European tradition, in which we are 
arraigned by Professor Norton, would at once 
accept as evidence of barbarity ? 


* Red Men and White, by Owen Wister, Preface, p, vii, 
t “ Democracy.” 
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We might, of course, demur to the entire 
charge, on the ground that this court has no 
jurisdiction in the premises, but, on the whole, 
the better way seems to be to plead guilty, and 
admit that, measured by the standard of Eu- 
ropean culture, we are barbarians, but that our 
barbarism has aspects which prevent it from 
being entirely distressing to ourselves. 

Huxley always objected to being called an 
infidel, though it is not clear why people who 
do not believe in the same thing should not 
call one another infidels, nor is it clear why 
Europeans should not call us barbarians if they 
like, since the word expresses in many respects 
the exact relation in which we stand to them. 
For what is a barbarian if not an outsider, an 
unregenerate creature found beyond the limits 
of some established civilization, who does not 
know its laws, acknowledge its forms, or re- 
spect its traditions? ‘“ When I was caught,” 
said Eugene Field to an English lady, “I was 
living in a tree”’; and it is not stated that she 


did not believe him. To Europeans, our civili- 


zation certainly seems somewhat arboreal, and 
they resent it when we refuse to be caught or 
to descend to what appears to us an old-fash- 
ioned, terrestrial existence. 

The true relationship between the United 
States and Europe is disguised by outward re- 
semblances. We speak, or, at all events, we 
write, practically the same language. We wear 
substantially the same kind of dress. We live, 
do business, and amuse ourselves in very much 
the same way. By these and other external 
resemblances our true barbarity is somewhat 
concealed. Wherein, then, does it consist? 

To answer this question we must first settle 
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the point as to what constitutes in these days a 
difference in civilization. It is very easy to 


see that the civilization of Egypt was not that 
of Assyria, nor the civilization of Greece that 
of Rome. Manners, customs, dress, language, 
architecture, and institutions differed in every 
case, and the sum in each instance made up a 
very different whole. Still, even then, there 
were certain common factors, for the purple 
made in Tyre was worn the world over. We 
can start from some such point, and, increasing 
the common elements, ask at what stage do 
different civilizations become one ? 

There can be but one answer: Two forms 
of civilization cannot become one until the 
institutions and intellectual attitude of the 
peoples become substantially identical. These 
are the essentials; the rest is incidental. So, 
too, if the process be reversed, two civilizations 
which have once been one cannot be considered 
as having remained identical when they have 
proceeded for a considerable period upon insti- 
tutions and intellectual attitudes that are essen- 
tially different. It is because our whole mental 
attitude toward the affairs of men differs from 
the attitude of Europe, that, in spite of. out- 
ward resemblances, we are considered barba- 
rians. 

It is only lately that we have risen to the 
dignity of possessing a barbarity of our own. 
Colonials have no such distinction. Canadians 
and Australians are provincial British only, 
not outsiders. So long as the colonial state ex- 
ists, differences are condoned; when it ceases, 
all past divergence changes character, and is 
seen in its true light. So at least it has been 
with us. 
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It is not to be expected that the divergence 
at present should be very great. Even had 
there been little intercourse between ourselves 
and the Old World, we could not, in four cen- 
turies, have separated very far: but under exist- 
ing circumstances the interaction has been con- 
siderable. We have continuously taken dress, 
customs, comforts, amusements, and scholarship 
from them; they have continuously taken ideas 
from us—ideas not necessarily acknowledged 
or acknowledgable, but suggested and solid- 
ified, by the great concrete fact of our exist- 
ence, the existence, in the fact, of all theoreti- 
cal revolt against privilege. 

Privilege is the key to the puzzle of Euro- 
pean civilization ; our problem is quite differ- 
ent. The mistake that Professor Norton makes 
is in imagining that the state of affairs in this 


country represents a phase in European civili- 
zation. Naturally,on any such theory as that 
it must appear very bad. In reality, however, 
what is going on over here is the seething and 
boiling of old European rags, out of which the 
new white sheet will be made with which hu- 
manity is going, some day, to turn over a new 


“In America,” says Prof. Norton, “we have been 
living under conditions which have admitted of no 
check upon this spirit of independence ; and the result 
is seen in every class, in the enfeebled sense of the vir- 
tue of obedience and the necessity of discipline, in the 
unrestraint of expression, and in the readiness to ques- 
tion and resist the exercise of authority. Even in 
the most civilized parts of the country the sentiment 
of the independence of the individual is often misdi- 
rected and depraved, while in the vast half-civilized 
and half-settled regions it becomes the very manifesta- 
tion of barbarism and of a relapse toward savagery.” 
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This statement contains a large amount of 
truth. There can be no doubt but that there 
has been in America a relapse from the Euro- 
pean traditions of “control,” “ obedience,” 
authority,” “ discipline,” check,” “ subordi- 
nation,” and “ regulation,” all of which are 
spoken of by Professor Norton in the space of 
seven lines in praise of European institutions. 

The cure for this relapse he seeks-in a con- 
test, in which the remnant of the old tradition 
that survives in this country is to subjugate 
the body of the new. We must decline to en- 
list on the European side of this contest on the 
ground that the problem cannot be solved in 
that way. 

Those of us who have been brought up 
largely upon the basis of the old order, and 
who are yet in feeling and in fact a part of the 
new, can form a kind of notion of our position. 
We are barbarians who have been educated on 
the outskirts of the metropolis, and who yet 
have failed to become imbued with her spirit. 
We are in a measure tamed by her influence, 
but we do not propose to adopt her ethics, her 
morals, or her views of life. Our sympathies 
and beliefs are with the half-civilized savages 
and barbarians we left behind us. Like young 
Gauls or Britons come to Rome, we gaze on the 
institutions and monuments of the ancient civi- 
lization, and allow ourselves to become imbued 
with the esthetic beauty of the sight and we go 
away to dream, not of a time when those insti- 
tutions shall be extended to our distant homes, 
but of a time when, out of our barbarity, some 
better civilization shall arise. 

Mr. Brooks Adams, in his book on “ The 
Law of Civilization and Decay,’ comes, after 
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some study, to the conclusion that we of the 
present day have arrived at a point in our 
civilization corresponding to that of Rome 
under the Cwsars. He believes, in other 
words, that we have before us a_ balance 
of life, which, whatever may be its actual dura- 
tion, is represented by the last two hundred 
years of the Roman Empire. He gives his 
evidence on these points, and indicates the 
causes by which, in his opinion, the ruin of 
our modern civilization is to be brought about. 
If by civilization Mr. Adams means the 
body of laws, manners, customs, conventions, 
ethical notions, and intellectual views that go 
to make up that ensemble of existence which 
began with the Crusades, and is still to be 
found on the other side of the Atlantic, I shall 
not make any too strenuous objection to the 
theory that it is slowly falling to pieces. It is 
a part of Mr. Adams's theory, however, that 
when a civilization disintegrates a new civiliza- 
tion may take its place, if fresh energy is sup- 
plied by the infusion of barbarian blood. (P. 
viii.) To Europe, after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, this new energy was supplied by the 
intermixture of every kind of blood, in the dis- 
integrated and heterogeneous population that 
seethed in the caldron of the Middle Ages. 
Consider, now, that to the people who live in 
it, no period seeins cataclasmic, and that the birth 
of Europe on the ruins of Rome must, to those 
who lived in the Middle Ages, have been almost 
imperceptible. Consider, too, that no people 
think of themselves as barbarians, and cannot 
without an effort realize that they are so con- 
sidered by others, and we shall have removed 
the chief obstacles that now stand in our way of 
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imagining that the fear which we and our 
ways of thinking inspire in the powers that be 
in Europe, and the horror that we and our 
manners provoke in the civilized European, are 
indications that we may, at this moment, be play- 
ing for Europe, the part that Europe played 
for Rome. 

“The barbarians,” says Mr. Adams, “ were 
not animated by hate; on the contrary, they 
readily amalgamated with the old population, 
among whom the materialism of Rome lay like 
a rock in the rising tide, sometimes submerged, 
but never obliterated.” 

Say that “the tradition of Europe lies like 
a rock in the rising tide of American democ- 
racy,” and we shall have a fair working 
analogy. On this rock stands Professor Nor- 
ton calling to us, “ Mend your manners and 
be European,” as a magistrate of Constantine 
might have called to the Britons, “ Be 
Romans”’; but Britain was already lost for- 
ever. 

While we are working out our political ex- 
periment, we must also work out our experi- 
ments in manners and social amenities. No 
one can deny that we are at present in a very 
mixed condition. It is a fair wager that the 
“ future historian ” will regard the period be- 
tween 1865 and the date when international 
civilization shall begin to rise, as a second 
Middle Age. In actual crime, barbarians are 
often well behind civilization, and even with 
the hoards that come by peaceful migration 
from the East, our record in this respect is not 
particularly bad. It is in manners that we 
show up in our most barbaric light, and there 
seems to be no hope of improving this side of 
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our nature, except by evolving a new social 
manner of our own. We cannot, like the 
Russians, veneer ourselves with a civilization 
that we have not produced. With the 
European traditions of feudalism and privilege, 
with the polish of long-inherited wealth, with 
the restraints of a great social system of 
dignities—princes at the top and “ professional 
gentlemen” at the bottom—we have discarded 
the particular kind of “ sweetness, elegance, 
and grace ” which those institutions produced. 

Our task is to produce, if you like, a new 
elegance of our own. If we may believe Mr. 
Wister’s account, there seems to be a good 
basis of character to begin on. Even as it is 
one can perceive among Americans, if one does 
not put on European airs, a distinctly American 
manner. If we have little deference, we have 
little subserviency ; if we have scant courtesy, 
we have little deliberate rudeness. Our plan 
is rather to be direct toward all, than ser- 
vile to some and insolent to others. So far 
as foreign sweetness and elegance are concerned, 
we are well rid of them if we are rid at the 
same time of the brutality and insolence of the 
high-born toward social inferiors of their own 
country. For the refinement of Europe is a 
matter of taste and convenience, and does not 
in the least bar out either gross immorality or 
cruelty, or a fundamental disregard of other 
people’s rights and feelings, and indeed the or- 
dinary behavior of foreign gentlemen and ladies 
often strikes an American as thoroughly ill 
bred. The refinement of the New World, where 
manner and form do not count for so much, is, 
so far as it goes, genuine. Whatever there is 
of it is real. Whatever there is of it repre- 
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sents how its possessors feel ; not how they have 
been taught to behave. 

Professor Norton finds in this country among 
other things “pioneers and adventurers who 
have shared in small measure the advantages of 
civilization and hardly felt its restraints.” He 
tells us that in America gross exhibitions of 
boorishness occur; that children are not well 
brought up, but are allowed to become self- 
sufficient and impertinent. He finds corrupt 
public officials, a corrupt Senate, corrupt local 
legislators, political swaggerers, and men who 
can conceive of a war with England. He finds 
too, he says, some in whose hearts “ the bar- 
baric lust of conquest has not yet been extir- 
pated by the progress of civilization,” and men 
devoted to self-interest and the accumulation of 
wealth. 

All these evils, when brought together and 
marshaled before us in their shameless naked- 
ness, make an array of abominations such as 
one cannot believe have ever before existed 
simultaneously in any one unfortunate com- 
munity. Yet one may question whether this 
way of dealing with the subject does not give 
an erroneous impression—whether it is not 
essentially unjust. If we wish “to see life 
steadily and see it whole,” as Professor Norton 
professes to show it to us, we must not alto- 
gether forget the past, nor remember it in part 
only. 

To one who has spent much time in dwelling 
upon those rare points in human history where, 
for short periods and among small groups of 
people, life by virtue of some system founded 
on slavery or oppression has become an art, and 
has taken on a grace and dignity that have 
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lifted it almost into the region of the beautiful, 
our steam-driven existences, founded upon a 
hypothetical equality, must seem sadly awkward 
and unlovely. Nevertheless, we have, it would 
appear, our compensations. Suppose for a 
moment that, in disgust of our own perfected 
living machine, the city of New York, where 
life has become a science or a commodity, or 
anything that life ought not to be, we should 
decide to go and live for a while in Babylon or 
at Tyre, at Carthage, Athens, Rome, or 
Florence, or anywhere in France or England, 
in the great days. What should we find’ 
We should leave the land where “ the foreign 
boss of Tammany Hall, who rules the city of 
New York, who has assumed the garb of 
civilization and sits at rich men’s feasts, is still 
a semi-barbarian,”’ and where “ he and his fel- 
lows sell justice, commit daily barratry, practice 
blackmail, and make a scoff and by-word of 
the law,” and take up our abode in some 
beautiful city of the past where we should find 
—what? We have a right seriously to com- 
pare the conditions here indicated with those of 
the great days of old. 

The modern boss is indeed a very objection- 
able and dangerous person. He is fundamen- 
tally and intrinsically corrupt. So patently 
and ingenuously dishonest is he that one hesi- 
tates to attribute to him any great moral obli- 
quity; but he must be exterminated, and in 
New York there are those who are trying to 
do it. Still, dangerous as he is, and good to 
avoid, what is his power to injure compared 
with that of some of his predecessors? Sup- 
pose to escape him we fly to Greece? What 
do his machinations amount to compared with 
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the doings of the Athenians in the time of 
Pericles or Cimon? Mr. Platt, for instance, 
may make up his mind to rid himself of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and he may be able to do it. But 
how? By having him quietly legislated out of 
office. Unpleasant as this would be for Mr. 
Roosevelt, were Mr. Platt to succeed, yet it 
would not be fatal. Mr. Roosevelt might live 
to fight another day; but had he. been “ the 
friend of Pericles,” instead of “ the friend of 
Lodge,” he would probably have suffered the 
fate of Ephialtes. Debs, too, instead of re- 
ceiving a nominal punishment for his fulmina- 
tions, would long since have gone the way of 
Androcles at the hands of a Pullman Oligarchy 
or a Chicago Four Hundred. 

At Carthage we should probably find our 
selves more at home, for we are very Punic in 
our immersion in commercial affairs ; but there 
we should have had to deal with that powerful 
merchant Barca, before whose political methods 
even such men as Grace or Strong would trem- 
ble. Rome, too, was a beautiful city, but at 
the height of its fame we should have had 
there for neighbors Julius Cesar or Augustus, 
Mare Antony or Tiberius; and who would not 
rather bargain for his neck with Mr. Quay than 
with any one of these celebrities? Cesare 
Borgia, at a very attractive moment of the 
world’s history, ‘‘ assumed the garb of civiliza- 
tion and sat at rich men’s feasts,” yet who 
would not rather dine with Mr. Croker, dis- 
guised as a gentleman, than with that devil 
masquerading as a man? What sort of peo- 
ple have been the kings of France? What 
sort of human beings have been the kings of 
England, except Victoria, the most virtuous 
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sovereign that ever reigned? What sort of a 
body, so far as buying seats is concerned, has 
the House of Commons been till recently ’ 
Did not Morris say to Jay, “ What a lot of 
damned scoundrels we had in that first Con- 
gress!” 

I mention these facts simply to indicate that 
it is quite possible to believe that public affairs 
are improving, though at any given time they 
may look very black, and that if we see no im- 
provement, it is probably because we do not 
know or do not realize how bad things were 
before. 

We have without doubt made progress in 
this, that no great criminals can go very far 
among us. Tweed gave us our Boulevard, and 
a great steal it was, but what a small matter 
compared with the cost of the Champs Elysées ! 
We have finished with Napoleons and unseru- 
pulous men of the first order. We are now 
struggling with senators who have great finan- 
. cial interests at stake; presently we shall take 
moral notice of bosses who will flourish only 
so long as their stealings do not seriously 
affect people’s pockets. 

And now as to the “ political swaggerers who 
seek to breed suspicion and ill will between 
friendly nations, to cultivate a spirit of ani- 
mosity and to stimulate evil passions, who dis- 
parage the virtue of peace and good will among 
men” ; “ the harm done by the defection of the 
President and Secretary of State from the path 
of good sense and national dignity” and the 
doctrines that “encourage that spirit of hos- 
tility to England, which to their shame pre- 
vails in a large contingent of foreign and 
native voters.” 
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It has been suggested that the Venezuela 
message was merely a disingenuous political 
device invented to distract the attention of the 
people. This isa very serious charge and one 
which when made should be accompanied by 
proof of its truth. 

It is not the opinion of Mr. Henry Norman, 
an English authority, who came to this country 
for the express purpose of looking into the 
matter and who concluded after examining all 
the correspondence that Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Olney had acted in the only way that was 
consistent with the dignity and importance of 
the interests committed to their charge.* 


Until this theory is disproved, let us accept 
it, and let us not accuse our chief executive of 
an abominable and useless fraud while any 
other explanation seems possible. 

Incidentally the results of the message have 
been in many respects beneficial. It has 
brought about a very general discussion of our 
relations to foreign nations, and has cleared up 
our ideas as to the character of English diplo- 
macy and our relations toward that country. 

Professor Norton alludes to England as a 
friendly nation. What is a friendly nation ? 
Not one that is willing to grant favors, for na- 
tions are not at liberty to sacrifice their inter- 
ests in favor of one another, but one that is 
willing in political matters to be accurately 
just, in criticism fair,t and in social matters to 


* Cosmopolis, March, 1896. 

tMr. Lecky is fair. His last hook (‘‘ Democracy and Liberty,” 
Longmans, 1896), which I did not see till after this was written, con- 
tains a passage which goes far to atone for the severity of his country- 
men, for while he finds, as he politely puts it, that “The feature of 
American civilization which has most struck European observers is its 
extremely one-sided character,”’ he does not despair of us altogether. 
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assume equality. Can it be said that England 
has ever done any of these things? Has she 
not always insisted on a lion’s share? Has she 
not, as a nation, and through her press, mis. 
judged and belittled our institutions, and has 
not her attitude been uniformly insolent toward 
us?f 

The cause of this is patent. Lord Salisbury 
has said that we could never be England's true 
friends, because we were her rivals politically 
and commercially, and because both aspired to 
the government of the seas. 

The fact seems to be that England is look- 
ing to her own interests, and that we 
should do well to look to ours, without re- 
lying on any friendliness on her part. When 
she sees that we mean to do this, she will 
become sufficiently friendly to adopt just 
methods. 


And now, returning for a moment to the 
charming game of prophecy that Mr. Adams 
has introduced, let us pit a guess against his ; 
let us hazard the suggestion that the new civili- 
zation, which according to him will soon have 
a chance to appear, if it can gather energy 


“In spite,” he says, “‘of all retarding influences, America will no 
doubt one day occupy a far higher position than at present in the 
intellectual guidance of the world. . . . There are clear signs that 
a school of very serious scholarship and very excellent writing is aris 
ing among them (7.¢., American authors). Many of the peccant humors 
of the body politic will no doubt be ultimately dispersed The 
crudest, most ignorant, most disorderly elements of European life have 
been poured into America as into a great alembic, and are gradually 
being transformed into a newtype. . . . A people supremely en 
dowed with energy and iatelligence, and among whom moral and re 
ligious influences are very strong, can scarcely fail, sooner or later, to 
mould their destinies to high and honorable ends."’ (Vol I, p. 127.) 

t Professor Mendenhall (A ¢/antic Month/y, April, 1896) says of Eng 
land that her “diplomatic policy as a nation is, and has long been, 
characterized by aggressiveness, greed, absolute indifference to the 
rights of others, and a splendid faculty of ignoring every principle of 
justice or international law whenever commercial interests are at 
stake."’ 
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enough to put in an appearance, has already 
begun, and that if we do not see it, it is be- 
cause we do not look for it in the right place. 
Any civilization which can be reasonably com- 
pared to that of Rome must be more or less 
national or local, and if we look at the world 
from a broad standpoint, local civilization 
would seem to be a thing of the past. The 
first step toward the centralization of scattered 
communities, takes place, according to Mr. 
Adams, when the mechanical arts have reached 
a point where the attack is superior to the de- 
fence, when it becomes possible for some indi- 
vidual or set of men to establish a central 
power and coerce the rest. If, then, local 
and national civilizations depend for their 
point of departure on the mechanical arts, as 
represented by the movable tower and the bat- 
tering-ram, is it not reasonable to look to those 
arts for the point of departure of a civilization 
of a higher order? What military power was 
unable to accomplish,—the defining of national 
territories, and the compulsion of great states, 
—commerce, under the steam-engine and the 
telegraph, has begun to effect. Even now the 
notion of war between England and the United 
States encounters great opposition on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and a permanent board 
of arbitration is suggested. It is the first step 
of the new consolidation, a consolidation not of 
petty barons, not of minor kingdoms, but of 
nations, a federation of civilizations bound to- 
gether, not by arms, but by interests. 

This new condition has been hastened by an 
eighty-years’ peace between the United States 
and Europe—the two important factors of 


"© The Sum, April 14, 1896, 
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commerce to-day. If no great war takes place 
within the next quarter of a century, the great 
nations will practically be compelled to arbitrate 
their claims against one another, as citizens are 
compelled to settle their quarrels in court. The 
peace of the world will have become too im- 
portant to be broken by the private troubles of 
any two given states. It is still necessary for 
the United States to admit the idea of war 
with the old nation, to wake it up to the new 
state of affairs, and to prevent proceedings on 
the old basis of bullying and insolence, but 
there will be no war. Local civilization is 
dead, and, with the twentieth century, interna- 
tional civilization begins. Such a civilization 
will inevitably tend to bring the active peoples 
of the world into uniformity and each will take 
what is best in the other, whether it be the 
dress coat or the Australian record, the pyjama 
or the single standard, the bicycle or the ballot. 

Whether socialistic devices will supersede 
unrestricted competition is beside the inquiry, 
for the proximate progress of mankind is to be 
the gradual spread, through this international 
civilization, of the essential elements of Ameri- 
can barbarism, and this is the reason why the 
physical integrity of American institutions on 
the American continent is of so much impor- 


tance to mankind. 
Henry G. CHAPMAN. 
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NOCTURNE. 


How cool, how spacious, how serene the night ! 

How the great transports and wide destinies 

Of that unbounded life to which we tend 

Now show themselves in glimpses! Piercing bright 
Those quick looks of the stars between the boughs,— 
Flashes of prophecy. The somber trees 

Are massed in denser dark against the void,— 

Vast spheres of shadow, where all mysteries blend, 
With subtle movement and with deep-drawn sighing. 


My soul, thou sleeping Titan, prostrate lying, 

Lulled by the day,—now stir as if to rise ; 

Push back the hair from slumber-weighted brows, 
And gaze awhile, with bright bewildered eyes, 

Upon thy kindred stars. ©O blinding gleam ! 

O quickening breath of Night! that clears my dream. 


Love, in a prison-house thou holdest me, 
Of narrow longings and enthralling woe. 


For once I’ll say : Unbar, and let me go, 

To breathe a larger air! This hour sets free 
The slave of light and time—but yet to-morrow 
I would steal back to the old love and sorrow ! 


Marion Coutnovy Siri. 
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WHISKY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Inasmuch as the Ainsworth law, which 
directs that the children in the public schools 
of New York State shall be instructed “ as to 
the nature of alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics, and their effects on the human system,” 
has necessitated the introduction of textbooks 
of physiology which contain the information 
which the law prescribes, it is unnecessary to 
exaggerate the importance of providing, if pos- 
sible, such textbooks as, while satisfying the 
law, may gain the approval of the teachers 
(most of whom are hostile to the law), and at 
the same time contain some useful knowledge 
which the children may grasp and re- 
member. The text books prepared so far do 
not seem to meet all the requirements. They - 
satisfy the law, but not the teachers nor the 
parents of the more intelligent children. Take 
for instance the item of whisky: the law directs 
that the children shall be taught something 
about the nature and effects of whisky. The 
textbooks prepared in fulfillment of the law 
contain information about the distilling busi- 
ness and pictures of the human liver, together 
with some sweeping statements that are hard to 
substantiate, and a good many assertions as to 
the verity of which the doctors dispute. To the 
present writer a less ambitious method of in- 
struction seems preferable. To his mind, if it 
is desirable to interest the young idea at all in 
whisky, its attention should be enlisted by in- 
formation imparted somewhat as follows : 
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WHISKY. 
I. 


The greatest recommendation of whisky as a bever- 
age is that it is cheap. It costs ordinarily from one to 
ten dollars a gallon. Part of this money represents 
the cost of the whisky, and the rest the cost of hiring 
leave from Uncle Sam to make it. Usually the per- 
mission costs a great deal more than the whisky. The 
most valuable ingredient that goes into good whisky is 
age. Any fair whisky that is kept a good while gains 
in character and reputation. The longer you don’t 
drink it the better it is, but it is found that the exer- 
cise of the self-restraint necessary to leave available 
whisky undrunk is irksome and expensive, so that 
whisky that is old enough to be truly good can be 
sold for a high price. A good way to make some 
money is to buy a whole barrel of whisky in early 
life and put it in some safe place and then go without 
drinking any for a great many years. This method is 
good for the whisky, and it is also almost always good 
for the experimenter. 

American whisky is made of corn or rye, and 
sometimes of other grains. It is said Catholic whisky 
is made of potatoes and peat smoke. Scotch Presbyte- 
rian whisky also has smoke in it, but its principal 
ingredient is oats. 

Don’t let anybody mislead you into thinking that, 
ordinarily, any kind of whisky will do you good. If 
it would, Uncle Sam wouldn’t charge so high for per- 
mission to make it. If you get badly hurt, and are in 
great pain, and are going to faint, if somebody gives 
you a big drink of whisky it will make you feel 
cheerfuller, and will help you bear the pain. If you 
are cold and wet and chilled, a gulp of whisky will 
sometimes warm you up, and sometimes when you are 
sick the doctor will give it to you. But, commonly 
speaking, when you are in fair health the best that you 
can hope for about whisky is that what you drink of 
it won’t do you much harm. If you are grown up, and 
a sound man, and know how to drink whisky, and mix 
a good deal of water with it, and eat something when 
you drink, and never drink to please any one but your- 
self, and never any more than you want, you may pos- 
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sibly drink quite a lot of whisky in the course of your 
life without being perceptibly the worse for it. 

Don’t try to drink up all the whisky there is, and 
don’t try to drink it all at once. If you drink it at all, 
drink only a little at a time, and spread the times 
fairly wide apart. Never drink it to save it. The 
way to save whisky is not to drink it. 


i. 

Savages very rarely know how to drink whisky. 
As a rule they take to it kindly and like it very much. 
They find that to drink it makes them feel happy, so 
they drink all they can get. It makes them feel very 
wretched the next morning, just as it would you or me 
if we drank all we could get. But the savage rarely 
has anything important to do the next morning, so 
that it doesn’t inconvenience him so much to have his 
coppers hot as if he were a civilized person or even a 
business man. 

Do you know what hot coppersare? If you drink 
a lot of whisky or some other kind of liquor over 
night, you will have a great thirst the next morning 
and will drink a vast amount of water. The thirst is 
the symptom of hot coppers. The physiology and 
chemistry of it is said to be that the fire in the whisky 
heats the coppers—fastenings of the entrails—and you 
drink the water to cool them, but no doubt the doctors 
give some other explanation. One remedy for hot 
coppers is a hair of the dog that bit you. Your teacher 
ean explain to you about that. 

The savage seems very hardy. He can go bare- 
foot all day if necessary and can do with very few 
clothes and run very fast and ride bareback and sleep 
out of doors at night. The outside of him is tougher 
than the outside of the civilized man, but the inside of 
the civilized man must be a great deal tougher than his 
outaide, for when it comes to drinking whisky the 
savage is no match for the civilized man. Whisky 
often uses up the civilized man, but it almost always 
uses up the savage. If you ever come to drink whis- 
ky you may possibly find that you will have the 
advantage of the savage in that if you are careful you 
can drink a little of it without finding it necessary to 
go on and drink all you can find. If you don’t find it 
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so, on no account drink any whisky at all, since how- 
ever much or little harm it may do other people, it 
will certainly be ruinous to you. 

It is unnecessary to continue. If the exam- 
ple given may lead to the fabrication of text- 
books which shall meet the requirements of the 
law without doing violence to the feelings of 
the teachers, the capacities of the children, or 
the truth, the writer's purpose will have been 
fully accomplished. E. S. Martin. 
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HEINRICH HEINE. 


If the oft-quoted title the “ German Zeus ” 
be none too strong for the calm, clear-souled 
“Sage of Weimar,” what shall we say of the 
comparison suggested by it, and too often ap- 
plied, in which that brilliant and original spirit, 
Heine, is likened to Hermes, conveyor of mes- 
sages and purveyor of property not his own ? 
For Heine was essentially a creative genius and 
could only be called herald in the sense of 
Hermes Psychopompos, a leader of souls into 
another world, a land of shadows, it is true, 
but peopled by poetic creations diffusing a 
nebulous light peculiarly their own. Such 
are the fantastic characters of his Foren- 
tine Nights, Monsieur Turlutu and Made- 
moiselle Laurence ; such the divinities of Atta 
Troll, whom Havelock Ellis, in his introduction 
to Heine’s Prose Writings of the Camelot 
Series, represents as “the three angels who 
danced forever in his brain, and guided him, 
singly or together, always: the Greek Diana, 
grown wanton, but with the noble marble limbs 
of old; Abunde, the blonde and gay fairy of 
France ; Herodias, the dark Jewess, like a 
palm of the oasis, and with all the fragrance of 
the East between her breasts; ‘O you dead 
Jewess, I love you most, more than the Greek 
goddess, more than that fairy of the North.’” 

To these must be added the immortal god- 
dess of Love, shining with new light since his 
genius illumined her altar. Ellis thus describes 
his adoration : 

He went out for the last time in May, 1848. Half 


blind and half lame, he slowly made his way out of the 
streets, filled with the noise of revolution, into the 
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silent Louvre, to the shrine dedicated to “the goddess 
of beauty, our dear lady of Milo.” There he sat long 
at her feet ; he was bidding farewell to his old gods ; 
he had become reconciled to the religion of sorrow ; 
tears streamed from his eyes, and she looked down at 
him compassionate but helpless: «Dost thou not see, 
then, that I have no arms, and cannot help thee ?” 


But creatures of passing fancy and ancient 
faith are not alone in this realm of shadows to 
which he leads his entranced followers. Great 
contemporaries, such as Bonaparte and Goethe 
and Paganini, mingled with the other dusky 


phantoms. To him there was an especial glam- 


our of unreality about Napoleon, so recently dead. 
The great emperor, ‘* who was as classic as Alex- 
ander or Cwsar,” already walks with his com- 
peers in the dim Elysian Fields. Heine's 
visions of him are half fancy and half reality. 
We have lost much in that Heine did not live 
in an epic age. Evoked by the drum of Mon- 
sieur Le Grand, the Sterne-like creation of the 
Reisebilder, there arise to his boyhood’s fancy 
confused memories of that fateful figure, now 
surrounded at the passage over the Simplon by 
thundering avalanches and screaming eagles, 
now with flag in hand at Lodi, in coat of gray 
at Marengo, or, mounted, at the Pyramids, 
with a background of battle-smoke, in the rifts 
of which may be dimly descried the hurrying 
Mamelukes; or, again, amid the whistling bul- 
lets and uproar of Austerlitz and Jena, of 
Eylau and Wagram. And these pictures of 
the imagination were scarcely less real to him 
than was his real vision of the emperor ideal: 

The trembling trees bowed toward him as he 
advanced, the sunbeams quivered frightened, yet 


curious, through the green leaves, and in the blue 
heaven above there swam visibly a golden star. 
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It was a sunny, marble hand, a mighty hand—one of 
those two hands which bound fast the many-headed 
monster of anarchy, and ordered the war of races 
and it good-naturedly patted the horse’s neck. Even 
the face had that hue which we find in the marble of 
Greek and Roman busts; the traits were as nobly cut 
as in the antique, and on that face was written, “ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” . . . Those 
lips needed but to whistle, and the entire Holy Roman 
Empire would have danced. . . . It was an eye 
clear as heaven; it could read the hearts of men. 

The brow was not so clear; the phantoms of 
future battles were resting there ; there was a quiver 
which swept over that brow, and those were the creative 
thoughts, the great seven-league-boot thoughts, where- 
with the spirit of the emperor strode invisibly over the 
world. 


Later, in Wellington, he says: 


That figure never disappears from my memory. I 
still see him, high on his horse, with eternal eyes in his 
marble, imperial face, gazing down, calm as Destiny, on 
the Guards defiling past—he was then sending them to 
Russia, and the old grenadiers glanced up at him, so 
terribly devoted, so consciously serious, so proud in 
death— 

“Te, Casar, morituri salutant!"’ 

There often steals over me a secret doubt whether I 
really saw him, if we were really his contemporaries, 
and then it seems to me as if his portrait, torn away 
from the little frame of the present, vanished away 
more proudly and imperiously in the twilight of the 
past. His name, even now, sounds to us like a word 
of the early world, as antique and heroic as those of 
Alexander and Cesar. It has become a rallying word 
among races, and when the East and the West meet 
they fraternize through that single name. 


And then he illustrates the last sentiment by 
a characteristic incident of his visit to the In- 
dia Docks of London. Desiring to express his 
friendly feelings to the Moslem crew of an 
East Indiaman, he “ stretched forth his hands 
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reverently, and cried the name ‘ Mahomed!’ ” 
Then, he says, “ Joy suddenly flashed over the 
dark faces of the foreigners; they folded their 
arms reverently in turn, and greeted me back 
with the exclamation, ‘ Bonaparte!’ ” 

His idealizing tendency is still better shown 
in his description of one of his equals, with 
whom he had even been on terms of intimacy, 
the poet Goethe. In the year after Goethe's 
death, Heine writes : 

His eyes had a godlike steadfastness, for it is in 


general the distinctive mark of a god that his look is 
unmoved. . . . Napoleon’s eyes possessed this 
peculiarity, and hence I am convinced that he was 
also a god. Goethe's eyes, even at an advanced age, 
remained just as godlike as in his youth, and although 
time could whiten, it could not bow, that noble head. 
He always bore himself proudly and majestically, and 
when he spoke he seemed to grow statelier still, and 
when he stretched out his hand it seemed as though he 
could prescribe to the stars the paths they should 
traverse. It is said that a cold, egotistic twitching 
could be observed around the corners of his mouth. 
But this trait is also peculiar to the eternal gods, and 
especially to the father of gods, great Jupiter, to whom 
I have already likened Goethe. When I visited him 
at Weimar I involuntarily glanced around to see if I 
might not behold at his side the eagle with the thunder- 
bolt in its beak. I was about to address him in Greek 

And Goethe smiled. He smiled with the same 
lips with which he had once kissed the beautiful Leda, 
Europa, Danae, Semele, and many another princess or 


ordinary nymph. 


And in a similar manner, although with 
more reason, because of the undefinable emo- 
tion of their art, does Heine characterize the 
musicians, especially Paganini, of his day. 
They are rendered as ideal as his own’ creation, 
Monsieur Le Grand, or that of Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, recreated in his pages. His method 
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is more than an artist's trick of composition— it 
is an inherent trait of his character. From 
the time when, as a boy, unwilling to wait 
until matter-of-fact daytime, he stole out from 
his bed into the moon-lit garden, to where a 
fallen statue, his “marble goddess with pure 
lovely features and that noble deep-cleft bosom, 
- «+ «+ glowed out of the grass like a Greek 
revelation,” to “kiss . . . the pretty cor- 
ner of its mouth where the lips melt into such 
a sweet dimple,” to the time when he united 
himself to an unlettered grisette, that he might 
be sure of a love that was for himself and not his 
accomplishments, he idealized all objects of his 
regard, grand and simple, and made them sub- 
jects of pure and profound worship, to be rever- 
enced only in mystic dusk and moonlight, with 
secret rites of adoration. Herein was he 


Greek. It was the generic Eros, pure passion 
itself, no matter what its form or occasion, that 
was his delight. 
“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 


All are but ministers of Love, 


And feed his sacred flame.” 


Therefore Heine, as far as he is a teacher in 
art, is a master of idealization. He ought, pos- 
sibly, to be distinguished from the Roman- 
ticista, whom in his earlier years he combated ; 
yet in his latest work, Confessions, he acknow!- 
edges the title “« An Unfrocked Romanticist,” 
and says : 

Notwithstanding the war of extermination that | 
had waged against Romanticism, I always remained a 
Romanticist at heart, and that in a higher degree than 
I myself realized. After I had delivered the most 
deadly blows against the taste for Romantic poetry in 
Germany, there stole over me an inexpressible yearn- 
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ing for the blue flower in the fairyland of Romanti- 
cism, and I grasped the magic lyre and sang a song 
(Atta Troll), wherein I gave full sway to all the sweet 
extravagances, to all the intoxication of moonlight, to 
all the blooming nightingale-like fancies once so fondly 
loved. I know it was “the last free forest-song of 
Romanticism,” and I am its last poet. With me the 
old German lyric school ends; while with me, at the 
same time, the modern lyric school of Germany be- 


gins. 

The first part of this last statement is true, 
undoubtedly ; the truth of the second part is 
not soapparent. It is rather to the Parisian 
school—for Heine, at the last, became, in artis- 
ticsympathy at least, a thorough Frenchman— 
that we should look for his successors. 

The art-theory of Théophile Gautier, 


With ever-burning flame the shrine of art illume, 
Yet with an alabaster vase its lucence half conceal, 
And, like a glowing lamp that is set within a tomb, 
Deep through thy sculptured forms shall glimmer 
the Ideal, 


is very correspondent to Heine’s own. There 
is more humanity in the German. Put for 
alabaster the clay of which human mortality is 
fashioned, and, for the lamp, the dying spark 
of life, and the tomb and the eternal forms of 
art may remain in even better concord with 
the scene. Add to these the weird shades of 
moonlight, the strange fragrance of flowers, 
and the love-compelling strains of the night- 
ingale, all on a summer’s night, and you have 
the stock materials necessary to his “ school,” 


but while others have caught suggestions from 
him, he was its only true member. In the 
Florentine Nights, where Maximilian con- 
templates the beauty of the sleeping con- 
sumptive, he shows himself to be almost of the 
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morbidezza faction, and in stray passages he 


ranges himself for the time with the poets of 
the Chamber of Horrors. Thus he writes in 
The Romantic School : 

The history of literature is a great morgue wherein 
each seeks the dead who are near or dear to him. And 
when, among the corpses of so many petty men, I be- 
hold the noble features of a Lessing or a Herder, my 
heart throbs with emotion. How could I pass you 
without pressing a hasty kiss on your pale lips ? 


But Heine has a peculiar office in the circle 
of mourners of mortality. He belongs to the 
ancient Greek cult of Adonis-worshipers, those 
who mourned with Bion and Moschus the love- 
liness of Life in Death. There is to him an 
especial fascination in his idea of the highest 
type of suggestive beauty, “a little dead child 
in its coffin.” It is with this thought that he 
dedicates the pretty ornamented edition of his 
Book of Songs : 

With roses, yew, and tinsel-gold 
My little book I would enfold, 


And cherish all these songs of mine 
As in the dead’s beloved shrine. 


In the Preface to the Third Edition, this idea 
is further elaborated into a sort of artistic creed. 

On its constructive side, the humor of Heine 
is much like his poetry. Marion Crawford, in 
his With the Immortals, has described Heine's 
method of building up a joke. Given certain 
materials and stock relations, and one variety 
of his humor can always be anticipated. This 
wit is in substance German, and in effect 
American. Asses and professors, apes and 
tailors, devils and pawnbrokers, humorous in 
themselves to the Teutonic mind, are correlated 
in the calculated though seemingly spontaneous 
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manner of our newspaper paragraphers. Here 
Heine is inferior to Artemus Ward in so far as 
personal satire is beneath a humor of ever-glow- 
ing geniality. 


But the very cosmopolitanism which renders 


him less than the American in this one regard, 


makes him the typical humorist of the nine- 
teenth century. With German stock materials 
and American effect, the epigrammatic form in 
which his humor is often cast, is typically 
French; the humanity exhibited by his half- 
comic, half-pathetic characters, thoroughly Eng- 
lish; and the broad, ethical purpose of the 
whole, even when commingled with the fiercest 
satire, as universal and exalted as the prophetic 
cry of Elijah among the priests of Baal, or of 
Carlyle against the modern shrine of Mam- 
mon. 

Read chapters VII, VIII, and IX of the 
Reisebilder; notice the Sterne-like pathos of 
the sketch of Monsieur Le Grand; hear in its 
ever-rolling drum-beat a summons to a higher 
thought that only the Scotch seer Carlyle can 
equal,—and taking these in combination with 
the pure wit of the beginning and the sharp 
satire of the close, you will agree that here is 
the union of all that is intellectual and emotion- 
al and ethical in modern humor. 

If the comparison of Heine to Hermes is but 
a half-truth, owing to the inferiority of the 
god, that to Aristophanes is commonplace, 
because of the absence of divinity in the latter. 
Rather is our German-Greek poet like the god 
on whom he calls in his Preface, Phoebus 
Apollo. 

No mysterious dusk is about his criticism. In 
the clear light of day, merciless as the sun- 
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god, he flays his daring competitor, Ludwig 
Tieck, piping, with the self-satisfied air of an 
inventor, his thin and childish melodies on the 
new-grown reeds of the ancient root of Roman- 
ticism. But as just as he was merciless, in the 
twilight of the gods, like the Titan Hyperion, 
he recognized the enduring reign of the 
Olympian Goethe, confessing that he himself 
was but the poet of his age, the child of his 
century. 

It is as such that we must consider him. 
Passing over the artistic lessons of such mag- 
nificent criticisms as The Romantic School 
and Peligion and Philosophy, much needed 
models for the modern reviewer, combining, as 
they do, exposition that is not pedantic and 
comment that does not rely on paradox alone 
for its raison d’étre, let us look at their ethical 
import. What abiding thoughts has this his 
century to learn from him? 

The age has been marked by two social 
tendencies—the cosmopolitan and its reactionary 
one, the national. Heine lived at the first 
great period of reaction, and, by his protest 
against its spirit, placed himself, with all his 
radicalism, among the restraining or conser- 
vative influences of his time. England was to 
him the type of all that was staunchly insular, 
and he hated her instinctively and bitterly, 
because he could fabricate no just reason why 
he should not admire her. Germany was 
apostate, and he mourned for her with filial 
grief. France was to him the true father-land: 
Palestine separated from Philistia by the river 
Rhine. In all this, the world does not blame 
Heine. He is the greatest of the Germans in 


the liberal French Pantheon and the sole 
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Parisian in the strict Valhalla of the Germans. 
The explanation is simple. Heine, on his 
ethical side, was a Jew, and the Jew is the 
only national cosmopolitan. In all so-called 
patriotic periods, from the time when Pharaoh 
raised the ery of “* Egypt for the Egyptians,” 
to these latter days of pan-Slavic and Teutonic 
unity, the Jew has been the first to suffer. 
He is not in sympathy with the central- 
izing spirit in government. His is the 
patriotism of commerce. The alien Jew 
in the United States, importer and trader, 
cares nothing for the patriotic side of the 
American system of protection, and sees noth- 
ing in it but a tax on trade that bears with 
especial weight upon his class. In the holy 
courts of the temple of British patriotism, the 
Jew, unconscious of his desecration, carries on 
his political chafferings. In Germany, Fred- 
erick II]. was the more “* Noble” to the Jews 
than is William I]. in so far as he was the less 
Prussian and in Russia the Czar is to them more 
inexorably and inexplicably cruel than famine 
and frost, only because he is, if possible, still 
more typically Russian. 

The logic of events seems to be against the 


Jew. Heine’s prophecies have the ring, but 


not the realization, of an Isaiah’s. Napoleon, 
representing Heine’s incarnation of the ideas of 
the French Revolution—Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality—has not been accepted as the political 
Messiah, and St. Helena is not “the Holy 
Grave, whither the races of the East and of the 
West will make their pilgrimage in ships with 
flags of many a color, and where their hearts 
will grow strong with great memories of the 


deeds of the worldly Savior.” 
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But only let this prophecy be regarded as a 
protest, and its conservative effect will be seen. 
It gives the authors of “ patriotic movements ” 
fair warning, and so reins in a break-neck race 
toward an unattainable goal. It suggests that 
the rainbow of “ national unity ”’ leads only to 
fairy gold after all. This is what Heine says : 


The patriotism of the Germans, on the contrary 
(i.e., compared to that of the French), consists in nar- 
rowing and contracting the heart, just as leather con- 
tracts in the cold ; in hating foreigners ; in ceasing to 
be European and cosmopolitan ; and in adopting a 
narrow-minded and exclusive Germanism. We beheld 
this ideal empire of churlishness organized into a system 
by Herr Jahn ; with it began the crusade of the vulgar, 
the coarse, the great unwashed—against the grandest 
and holiest idea ever brought forth in Germany, the idea 
of humanitarianism. . . . After God, the snow, and 
the Cossacks had destroyed the best portion of 
Napoleon's forces, we Germans received the command 
from those highest in authority to free ourselves from 
the foreign yoke, and we straightway flamed with 
manly wrath at the bondage too long endured ; and we 
let ourselves be excited to enthusiasm by the fine 
melodies, but bad verses, of Koerner’s ballads, and we 
fought until we won our freedom—for we always do 
what our princes command. 


So in religion is Heine a protestant merely, 
rather than an active reformer. He came out 
from the camp of Hegel with the warning cry, 
“Everything is not God, but God is every- 
thing.” It is true that he did little to turn 
back the onrush of “advanced” speculative 
thought toward Pantheism, but it was with re- 
gard to doubts such as that voiced in the above 
caveat that many of its currents have “ turned 
awry and lost the name of action” in non-com- 
mittal Agnosticism. 

It is, however, in the sphere of social reform, 
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that Heine has probably had his greatest, 
though least apparent, influence. That Heine 
is esteemed by Socialists as the poet of revolt 
against established social institutions, is un- 
known to most. His fierce protests against 
injustice in Church and State are not found in 
the dainty blue and gold gift-editions of his 
Book of Songs; they live rather in the red tab- 
lets of the hearts of the struggling masses. 
Expatriated and excommunicated and isolated, 
largely by his own fault and choice, from an 
unlovely country and society and age, this 
pagan Jew could yet accuse with a great deal of 
justice the unloveliness that compelled his lone- 
liness. In the year of the Paris Exposition I 
went to the Cemetery of Montmartre to visit 
the grave of Heine. I saw it covered with a 
pyramid of red wreaths, bound together with 
crimson ribbons. Over these decorations lay 
the .legend “From the Socialists of Paris.” 
Then I recalled that fact that, on the night be- 
fore he was hanged, Engel, the Chicago Anar- 
chist, base-born son of a member of the class 


against which he conspired, vented his enmity 


by the recitation of these terrible lines from 
Heine : 


THE WEAVERS. 


With thirsty eyes, darkened by grieving, 
Gnashing their teeth, a web they are weaving : 
“ Thy shroud are we shaping, O Germany old, 
And into it weaving a curse, three-fold,— 
Weaving, a-weaving ! 


“ A curse on God! In vain supplication 
We prayed him in horrors of cold and starvation, 
All bootless we waited and hoped and believed,— 
Us has he bemocked and befooled and deceived,— 
Weaving, a-weaving ! 
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«A curse on Kaiser, the rich man’s Kaiser ! 
For woes ef the poor no kinder nor wiser ; 
He lets us, when from us our last groat is wrung, 
As though we were dogs, be shot at, and hung,- 
Weaving, a-weaving ! 
« A curse on country, the father-land rotten, 
Where shame and disgrace flaunt, and truth is forgot- 
ten, 
Where every bloom fades untimely away 
And royally battens the worm on decay,— 
Weaving, a-weaving ! 
«“ The loom is a-creaking, in ceaseless flight 
The shuttle is glancing by day and by night. 
Thy shroud are we shaping, O Germany old ! 
Yes, into it weaving the curse, three-fold,— 
Weaving, a-weaving !"’ 


Marion Mitts MILier 


HAZARD. 


One step "twixt loss and gain! 
The summit to attain 
So near the brink of Pain 


Hath joy to go. 


So steep the precipice, 
So frail the footing is, 


*Twere death to panting Bliss 


To look below. 


Joun B 
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REV. JOHN B. TABB, A.M. 


As a poet, Father Tabb is too well known, 
too widely read, too generally admired to gain 
additional laurels from my humble pen. By 
the sea, on the mountains, in the midst of the 
heated city, I have found his poems in every 
hand, his name on every tongue. In a selection 
from a recent English review I find him 
ranked as one of the two writers of purest 
English in this age, so that his cup of praise is, 
“ Without overflowing, full.” However, as I 
have seen poem after poem come from his pen ; 
as I have re-perused his work in the little vol- 
ume recently published by Copeland & Day, 
and kindly presented to me with the author's 
compliments,—I have always paused to wonder 
what idea the public, the reading world, must 
have formed of the man himself, for, in our 
own minds, we all paint pictures of our loved 
authors, and we often place in our sacred 
nooks portraits which are portraits in imagina- 
tion only. Especially must this be the case 
with Father Tabb, as the retirement and mod- 
esty of his life have become the more empha- 
sized by the fame which has been his portion. 

Not long since I was approached by a liter- 
ary friend from New York, who requested me 
to write a sketch of Father Tabb for publica- 
tion, urging, as his reason for making the sug- 
gestion, my long and pleasant friendship with 
the author. I confess I hesitated no little, for 


it seemed rather a presumptuous undertaking, 


and the subject deserves so much broader and 
higher treatment than I am able to give; at 
the same time, I realize that few have known 
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him under such delightful conditions as have 
been my fortune, writer, and thus I have been 
tempted to this sketch—a sketch more of my 
friend than of the poet. 

Rev. John B. Tabb was born at “ The For 
est,” Amelia county, Virginia, March 22, 
1845. He is a son of Thomas Yelverton 
Tabb, and a descendant of one of those old 
Virginia families whose gentleness, refinement, 
and generous hospitality have made them pro- 
verbial. His life on the farm was that of every 


Virginia boy before the war, with this excep- 


tion: that he hated horses, a prejudice which 
has clung to his maturer years, for many a 
time I have known him to start off to the 
depot to avoid having a carriage brought to 
the door for his accommodation. There was 
another motive beneath this conduct, however, 
which I discovered only recently. He has an 
unconquerable objection to saying “ good-bye.” 
At the close of the school session, when pro- 
fessors and students are clustered in groups, he 
will excuse himself, one thinks for the moment, 
but he is not seen again till roll-call in Sep- 
tember. 

His earliest education was obtained at an 
old “ field-school”’ ; he states that he was dis- 
tinguished only by his aversion to games, but 
we may be allowed to accept this with many 
grains of salt. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, that he spent his hours of recreation in 
finding sweet companionship in birds and 
flowers and dreaming day-dreams as he watched 
the ever-changing skies. In those days must 
he have stored his mind with those beauties 
which in the poet of maturer years entrance 
and delight his hearers. 
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Again, it is certain that, like all Southern boys, 
he spent many an hour in his Mammy’s cabin. 
Any one who has ever visited a Virginia planta- 
tion in the olden days knows what “ Mammy’s 
cabin ’’ means: a house built of logs, mud-chinked 
to keep it tight and warm, with a huge chimney 
on the outside. We enter by log steps, and 
find ourselves in a large, bright room ; the floor 
neatly swept, perhaps scoured and sanded. The 
comfortable-looking bed is covered with a patch- 
work quilt, sewed by Mammy as she watched 
over the nursery, and quilted by “Ole Miss” 
when brought to the proper dimensions. In 
the corner we perceive a safe or cupboard, or 
maybe shelves with a curtain drawn across, 
where there is always stored away some tooth- 
some morsel for Mammy’s darling. A glorious 
wood-fire crackles on the hearth, and before it 
sits the presiding genius of this establishment, 
the very embodiment of comfort and good 
humor—Mammy, with her homespun dress, 
white apron, bandanna turban, and kerchief. 
She is smoking calmly as she watches the corn- 
cake baking in the ashes beside the immense 
kettle which sings and bubbles and sends good 
cheer to the farthest corner of the room. Here 


in stormy weather the children always find a 


delightful refuge; here the boy in disgrace at 


the mansion is sure of a hearty welcome, and 
here his chagrin is soon forgotten in the delight 
of roasting apples before the glowing coals, in 
burning chestnuts in beds of ashes, to have 
them pop out presently, creamy, rich, and of a 
delicious fragrance. As the children cluster 
round the leaping flames the old woman fills 
their ears with tales of her race, legends, super- 
stitions, local traditions, sometimes “ haunts,” 
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as she mends her “honey’s” pinafore or re 
places the buttons her boy has ruthlessly shed 
during the day. 

In Mammy’s cabin, then, ** Marse Johnny” 
undoubtedly spent some very happy hours, and 
to this day he never fails to pay one of his first 
visits to his old nurse when he returns to 
Amelia for his summer vacation. Here he 
must have acquired the command of the negro 
dialect, which he occasionally exercises, to the 
delight and amusement of his hearers. His 
darkey stories are a treat.* 

In his seventeenth year John B. Tabb was 
appointed captain’s clerk to the blockade-run- 
ner /?obert E. Lee, in which he passed the 
enemy between Wilmington, N. C., and the 
islands of Nassau and Bermuda some twenty- 
odd times. Caught at last, he was taken to 


Point Lookout, Md., where, as a prisoner, he 


remained for seven months. It was here that 
he met and loved Sidney Lanier, with a love 
which finds expression here and there through- 
out his poems. To him he dedicates his book, 
with this Ave : 

Ere Time’s horizon line was set, 

Somewhere in space our spirits met, 

Then o’er the starry parapet 

Came wandering here. 

And now, that thou art gone again 

Beyond the verge, I haste amain 

(Lost echo of a loftier strain) 

To greet thee there. 

*Since the above was written Mammy has been called to her last 

reward ; and the following tribute from Father Tabb’s pen to her mem 


ory, which appeared in the daily papers at the time, shows that the 
affections of boyhood have not been dimmed by the lapse of years 


Died at ‘* The Forest,"’ Amelia County—Jennie Thompson 
To Jinny, whose faithful jservice to our household ended only with 
her life, 
* To her, O Tenderness Divine, 
Be Thou, as she to me and mine.” 
Jyxo, B. Tans 
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The war ended, Father Tabb took up the 
study of music in Baltimore, where, his means 
suddenly failing, he taught school for some 
time. He then began the study of Greek with 
a view to becoming a clergyman in the Episco- 
pal Church. Just at this critical period of his 
life a desperate illness prostrated him and inter- 
rupted his work, which he never resumed. He 
was confined to his bed from September, 1869, 
to January, 1870, after which he spent some 
months in Mississippi, going thence to Racine 
College, Michigan, to teach a class of English. 
He was soon after called to his home in Vir- 
ginia, where he remained until the time of his 
conversion. 

What passes in the communings of man with 
his Maker must defy even the all-daring press 
of to-day, and reverently must we leave him 
for a time in the solitude of his country home, 
joining him again as he presents himself for 
admission into the Roman Catholic Church. 

He was baptized by Rt. Rev. James Gibbons 
(at that time Bishop of Richmond) on the 8th 
of September, 1872. To my knowledge Father 
Tabb has written nothing on the controversial 
order, but, as Lanier has been his friend in the 
realm of poetry, music, and art, so Cardinal 
Newman has been his master in the spiritual 
world, and he pays him a most beautiful tribute 
in his first collection of poems, published some 
years ago and circulated only among his per- 
sonal friends. 

In November, 1872, Father Tabb entered 
St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md., to study 
for the Catholic priesthood. This is the only 
college in which he ever studied, and he re- 
mained there three years. At the completion 
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of that term he was stationed for two years at 
St. Peter’s Boys’ School, in Richmond, where 
he taught the ordinary branches. While he 
was teaching at this school my sister sent him a 
Christmas box, which he acknowledged as fol- 
lows: 

I hardly know what thanks to make, 

Kind lady, for your Xmas cake : 

But may the pains that you, miss, take 

In this life for a stranger’s sake, 

In that next world, where some must bake, 

Save you the pains of their mistake. 


He once wrote me, “ I have been called on to 
teach a class in mathematics, but—ask my 
fellow-teacher.”” I have never had an oppor- 


tunity to ask the fellow-teacher, and so do not 
know in how much the reverend gentleman un- 
derrated himself, but he may well rest content 
with the music of the spheres which he enjoys 
in so great a measure. 

After leaving Richmond, Father Tabb re- 
turned to St. Charles, where he again taught 
for three years. After this he studied for three 
years at St. Mary’s Seminary, in Baltimore, 
taught another year at St. Charles, and was 
finally ordained by His Grace James Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, since raised to the 
dignity of Cardinal and Prince of the Church, 
who twelve years before had received him into 
the Church. Since that time Father Tabb 
has occupied a chair at St. Charles College. 
At first he had classes of Latin and Greek, but 
for these he had no taste, and he exchanged by 
preference to the beginners’ class in English; 
and this, he tells me, he loves, and it goes with- 
out saying that he is idolized by his boys. He 
seems to possess the “open sesame ” to their 
little hearts ; he is their friend, companion, and 
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confidant. Let Father Tabb find a boy who is 
delicate, timid, and sensitive, in a twinkling he 
is brought out of himself, interested, cheered, 
encouraged, and in time led on to accomplish 
all that in him lies. The study of character 
is Father Tabb’s greatest delight, and he finds 
intense interest in teaching the young idea, 
and in shaping the ends of the many lads who 
come within his jurisdiction. 

This, in brief, is an outline of Father Tabb’s 
life. When I come to write of Father Tabb 
himself, the task grows more difficult ; the view 
is kaleidoscopic. My acquaintance with him 
began with the winter of '73, when he came to 
Richmond to teach, and it has ripened into a 
friendship as strong as years can make it, as 
warm as the summer days which fostered it, 
for, since he left the school at Richmond, our 
intercourse has been confined to the vacations 
which he always spends in Virginia. 


Father Tabb’s poems breathe piety and 


beauty always, but the reader would never 
picture the author as a humorist; and yet he 
possesses the keenest sense of the ridiculous, 
the quickest wit imaginable. Time and again 
I have returned from the day’s toil, to hear 
sounds of mirth, even before entering the 
door; Iam never surprised to find my friend 
on these occasions, and it is very refreshing to 
hear joke follow pun, and bon mot chase anec- 
dote in quick succession. An instance of his 
power to carry his audience was given one 
night when there were gathered together what 
might have been expected to represent a most 
dignified assembly; we were all enjoying 
Father Tabb’s irresistible spirits, when a supe- 
rior dignitary came in and joined us, with: 
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“Gentlemen, are you aware that your 
laughter can be heard on the street?” 

He received no direct reply, but was given 
a cordial greeting and the seat of honor by the 
window, and in a few moments his voice 
led all the rest. Father Tabb’s unique style 
is even more marked in his comic poems than 
in the esthetic. These he has dashed off from 
time to time, and they form the text for many 
a byword among his friends; they come often 
as a flash of light, and are forgotten. I re- 
member one day he wrote a very clever squib 
on the sailor’s religion, and I placed it in my 
pocketbook. A year later I quoted it to some 
friends, who taxed him with it. He had no 
recollection of the verses and declared he had 
never seen them, until I showed him the origi- 
nal manuscript. The ludicrous side of a ques- 
tion seems to suggest itself to him at once, and 
words flow at his command. 

Unlike Pope, he cannot say of himself, 

“T lisped in numbers, for the numbers came” 

as he tells me he was never able to write verse 
until after he became a Roman Catholic. 
His first poem was “ The Cloud,” beginning, 


Far on the brink of day 
Thou standest as the herald of the dawn, 

Where fades the night’s last, flickering spark away, 
Ere the first dewdrop’s gone. 


This was written in Richmond in the spring 
of °77, and appeared in Harper's. Monthly. 
For this gem he received the small sum of 
fifteen dollars. I met him on thé street some 
days subsequent to this, and he greeted me 
with : | 


**T am walking on a cloud to-day.” 
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I replied that I was glad he had such good 
news. 
“Oh, no; not that. I have sold my first 
poem, and I have invested in a pair of shoes.” 
Father Tabb’s love for children is very won- 
derful and very beautiful ; all through his book 
we find this spirit manifested. How lovely the 
lines : 
Baby in her slumber smiling, 
Doth a captive take : 
Whispers Love, « from dreams beguiling, 


May she never wake!” 


When the lids, like mist retreating, 

Flee the azure deep, 

Wakes a newborn Joy, repeating, 

« May she never sleep !” 
and how charming : 

Love goes playing hide-and-seek 
Mid the roses on her cheek, 
With a little imp of Laughter, 
Who, the while he follows after, 
Leaves the footprints that we trace 
All about the kissing place ! 

How sublime *“* The Christmas Babe ”’ : 
So small that lesser lowliness 
Must bow to worship or caress ; 
So great that heaven itself to know 
Love’s majesty must look below. 

My first boy was born on the first of Janu- 
ary, and I received from Father Tabb “The 
New Year Babe,” written on the occasion, be- 
ginning : 

Two together, Babe and Year, 
At the midnight chime, 
Through the darkness drifted here 
To the coast of Time. 


A year later came a postal with a lovely lit- 
tle cherub drawn thereon by the poet, and in- 
scribed beneath : 
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The rosy mouth and rosy toe 
Of little baby brother 

Until about a month ago 
Had never met each other ; 

But nowadays, the neighbors sweet, 
In every sort of weather, 

Half way with rosy fingers meet, 
To kiss and play together. 


Often in the summer evenings does he gather 
the children around him and keep them en- 
tranced with the stories he weaves; then he 
will lead them to the piano where he can sing 


lullabies and baby songs and funny songs 
which delight the little ones, and, Presto! 
change! they hear weird, uncanny lays which 
fix them with open mouths and shining eyes, 
and which, ending abruptly with a start or a 
boo! send them flying under piano and tables. 
I remember so well one night when the children 


were snug in their beds Father Tabb came in 
rather late ; soon I heard the patter of little 
feet and a rosy face with aureole of golden curls 
presently appeared at Father Tabb’s knee. We 
adults were soon forgotten, and the child was 
at once full of excitement over a big bull-frog 
supposed to be hidden in the bosom of his 
night-dress, while he listened with delight to 
the croaking which the reverend gentleman was 
able to imitate very perfectly. 

This little incident brought me no small dis- 
comfiture, as, the following Sunday, when I was 
walking with my family, and Father Tabb ap- 
peared on the opposite side of the street, with- 
out a word of warning, one boy stepped away 
and, with a bound, was in Father Tabb’s arms 
with, “ Hello, Bullfrog!” Father Tabb con- 
sidered not the offense to his dignity which so 
concerned me, but was pleased with the en- 
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thusiasm of the child. His humility and sim- 
plicity are only equaled by his sanctity and 
tenderness. 

Though Father Tabb’s musical education 
was cut short, he retains his love for the piano 
and plays with a depth of feeling and a yearn- 
ing touch which render bis selections very 
charming. He is exceedingly fond of those 
little folk-songs, those tone-poems of Schumann, 
which are nearly in touch with his own genius, 
and, mayhap, for this reason is he able to inter- 
pret them so beautifully. Beethoven alone, he 
mentions in his poems; and of him he says that 
he 

Made the surging sea of tone 
Subservient to his rod. 

Last, but not least, Father Tabb’s pencil is 
as facile as his pen, as suggested by the little 
sketch on the postal-card. His drawings are also 
peculiarly epigrammatic, if I may use such a 
term, for, with a line here and a shade there, 
his portraits are perfect, his figures living. All 
these talents, however, he seems to consider 


only as by-paths, if he has given them any 
thought whatever. His chosen road is toward 
the Infinite, and the few poems he has published 
come forth as the ebullitions of a genius which 
will not be quelled. 


And now, in conclusion, if I have written 
principally of minor details, it is because my 
purpose has been to show my friend as I have 
known him, to give the world some glimpse of 
the sunshine his presence infuses. His poems 
speak to each heart in its own language, and 
would need no comment from me had they re- 
mained thus far uncriticised ; but when I find, 


pinned in my own copy, clipping after clipping 
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containing notices from two continents, | 
realize that abler, if not more appreciative, 
minds have been before me. One of these 
notices, while showing a high and sympathetic 
estimate of the grace of his poetry and the 
charm of his character, is at fault in the sen- 
tence passed upon the poet’s personal appear 
ance. The Rev. John W. Chadwick, a Pro- 
testant divine, writes: 


My poet’s name is John B. Tabb. I have never seen 
him face to face, but none the less he is my friend ; 
and the way of it I might put in Browning’s words, 
varying them a little here and there to suit my purpose, 
thus : 

I have a friend over the sea, 
I like him and he likes me. 


It all grows out of the verse he writes. 


Though I have not seen my friend in the flesh, | 
cherish many of his letters, etc., ete. 


Mr. Chadwick quotes many of Father Tabb’s 


poems, and lingers over their ‘ quaintness 
and their marvelous playing upon words and 
ideas.” He suggests that everywhere the 
nature of his fancy is sacramental, but he goes 
on to raise the doubt as to whether Father 
Tabb is a close observer of natural objects. 
Has Mr. Chadwick read *“ Goldenrod,” * The 
Dandelion,” “ Fern Song,” and many others, 
which tell his “ pleasure in the pathless woods, ” 
and of his intimate communings with nature ’ 

Further on Mr. Chadwick states “The 
picture of my friend’s face is not attractive.” 
Though he has not met his friend in the flesh, 
he has his photograph, on which is written, 


My sister Sunshine smiled on me, 
And of my visage wrought a shade. 
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«“ A shade ” conveys very little meaning, and 
a photograph is so rarely a pleasing presenta- 
tion of the individual that it is not matter of 
surprise when an unfavorable conclusion is 
reached. To those, however, who have the 
pleasure of knowing Father Tabb, and of meet- 
ing him in the freedom of social intercourse, 
the genial character of the man, and the quick 
play of expression, render him, if not hand- 
some, certainly most attractive. 


This recalls to mind a very amusing 


encounter between Father Tabb and one of 
his fellow-priests which aptly illustrates the 
former’s quickness at repartee. Father B., 
meeting Father Tabb on the street, exclaimed : 

“ Well, Father, I think you are the ugliest 
man I ever saw.” 

“Father B.,”’ was the rejoinder, “1 think 
you must have made that remark without 
reflection.” 


M. Gorpon HA.e. 
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MONTAIGNE, THE SATIRIST. 


In all ages thinking men have been divided 
into two classes, whom I call, respectively, the 
“Verticals” and the + Horizontals.” A_ ver- 
tical line, psychology tells us, requires from 
the eye closer attention than a horizontal line. 
A vertical line is ascetic, a horizontal line sen- 
suous. A man vertically inclined, then, be- 
lieves that virtue consists of duty; a man hori- 
zontally inclined believes that virtue consists of 
pleasure. The Verticals, who define pleasure 
as sin, compensate for their rigor by their 
noble ideal of ought and must. The Horizon- 
tals, who define duty as a hypocrite’s catch-word 
for pleasure, compensate for their moral laxity 
by “ molding the world nearer to the heart's 


desire’; for it is man’s instinct to pluck the 
sweet fruits of life and to leave the bitter 
untasted. 


Three hundred years ago, when Catharine 
de Medici was planning to keep the feast of 
St. Bartholomew, there dwelt in Perigord, in 
the province of Gascony, a Horizontal philoso- 
pher called Michael De Montaigne. In his 
“‘ Essays,” which have gained in savor with the 
lapse of centuries, he discusses how most nobly 
a man may live a life of pleasure. Unsatisfied 
with the moral codes of his time, he bases his 
system on human instinct. “Observe the poor 
peasants,”’ he writes, “who know neither pre- 
cept nor example. From them, every day, 
nature gets models of patience and ‘firmness far 
purer and nobler than those the moralists 
analyze so curiously.” And from the data of 
instinct he reasons that the aim of life is to 
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live well and easily—meaning by “living well” 
that we should make the most of every hour, 
and by “living easily’ that we should practice 
temperance, as the only means of gaining health 
and happiness; because these latter, alone, as 
Walter Pater would say, make us fit to “ pluck 
the heart out of each passing moment.”’ 

In his Essays, then, Montaigne describes the 
path, often so crooked and uneven, whereby 
he reaches his convictions. At first he gathers 
his facts topsy-turvey, interspersing them with 
classical quotations and questionable anecdotes. 
He begins and ends his essays with a jolt, 
dumping one down with the brusqueness of a 
herdic-driver ejecting a passenger from a cab. 
Toward the middle of his second volume, how- 
ever, he begins to attend not so much to facts 
proper as to their relations. He shows more 
skill in choosing his words and in weaving the 
texture of his sentences. He emerges from 
this volume with a style formed, and thence 
passes from effort to achievement in the art of 
the essay. 

A comparison of two essays in particular— 
one in the first volume entitled, “ Philosophy a 
Lesson in Dying”; the other, in the third, 
entitled “ Physiognomy ”’—will show Mon- 
taigne’s improvement in method. From the 
two, he shapes an apparent contradiction, argu- 
ing, in the former, that we should always keep 
death before our eyes; and, in the latter, that 
we should never think of it at all. In chan- 
ging thus the substance of his belief, Mon- 
taigne selects certain facts and applies them to 
his own emotions. He makes special use of 
three examples. In Socrates, he typifies human 
wisdom on the eve of death; in Cato, he typi- 
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fies human knowledge; in “ Pyrrho’s Pig,” 
who, in a storm at sea, was not afraid of drown- 
ing, he typifies, in a rather uncomplimentary 
manner, human instinct. 

In “ Philosophy a Lesson in Dying,” Mon 
taigne tries to harmonize his types with some 
theories from the Stoics. Starting with the 


proposition that ** A philosopher’s business is to 
teach us how to die,” he states his case with 
uncompromising crudity. ‘* We live for pleas- 
ure,” he writes; * we never can attain it if we 
fear death, which we know to be inevitable ;” 
but we should avoid the “ remedy of the vul- 
gar,” never to think of death at all, for this 
remedy is worse than the disease. We should 
fearlessly look death in the face. Sometimes, 
indeed, one may catch a glimpse of Montaigne 
himself under his Stoic mask ; he is cheery an: 
wise when he tells us that he “ wishes death to 
find him planting cabbages, but still in an 
unfinished garden,” or that “in the pagean 
tries of death lie all his terrors”; but by 
these words he refutes, unawares, his borrowed 
arguments, for only a man believing in the 
“remedy of the vulgar’’ would allow death to 
find him with his task half done; and more- 
over, if our fear of death is due to mere cere- 
monial, we hardly need so weighty an argu- 
ment to free us from sotrivial a terror. Here, 
we are troubled by a discord between the feel- 
ings and the theories of Montaigne,—a dis- 
cord he tries to obviate by ungraceful self-sup- 
pression, by making even Mother Nature reason 
like a Stoic, and by covering his-contradictions 
with that famous maxim, “ The end of ou: 
career is death.” Without that vigorous 
inconsequence of style peculiar to Montaigne, 
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this essay might have been written by any 
dabbler in the classics. The hand of Mon- 
taigne is here, but not his heart. 

Very differently Montaigne reasons in 
« Physiognomy,” for, during the interval be- 
tween these essays, he has actually looked 
death square in the face. He has seen enemies 
and hired assassins at his gate ; he has seen the 
pestilence lurking at his fireside; he has seen 
stricken men and women dig their own graves 
in his fields, and the actual face of death in no 
way resembles its portrayal on the pages of 
Cicero or Seneca. ‘Socrates teaches what 
lies within us, and how to profit by it. All 
erudition above this simple, human teaching is 
very nearly futile.” Thus Montaigne changes 
his tone. He sees the folly of arguing against 
a fear of death created by such argument 
lone. Asa remedy for this mental delirium, 
engendered by too much sophistry, he recom- 
mends that very “remedy of the vulgar,” 
which formerly he has called “brutal” and 
“stupid,” appealing thereby to our instinct 
where “ Pyrrho’s Pig” is our type. “If we 
know how to live,” he tells us, ** we shall know 
how to die when the time comes; but, if we 
keep death before our eyes, if we * measure be- 
forehand its exact dimensions,’ we conflict with 
our instinct and therefore with our happi- 
ness.” Very differently Montaigne summarizes 
this latter essay from the former. “The end 
of our career,’ he said then, “is death.” 
“It is the necessary object of vision.” “ ] 
believe,” he says now, “that death is the end, 


but not the aim, of life; its bourne, its boun- 


dary, but not its goal,”’—the expression of a 


feeling so deeply imbedded in human nature 
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that Montaigne took twenty years to unearth it 

Thus Montaigne cancels the quibbles of 
logic and makes his equation: that, for us, here 
below, the finite is as important as the infinite. 
It is by a sort of lifelong conversation that he 
forms this opinion. At first, perhaps, he is 
only partially, temporally true; but borne on 
the deviating current of his thought, he reaches 
harbor at last. After weighing human dog. 
mas in the balance of his experience, he returns, 
enriched by knowledge, to human instinct. 
Man’s love for fire and food, for wife and child 
—these forces he uses as the fundamentals of 
his system. In the instincts, bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh, he finds a surer guide 
than in all the creeds. 

He surpasses the writer of syllogisms in two 
ways—by the charm of a rambling style, and 
by the thoroughness of an impartial discussion. 
A formal debater omits much that he thinks 
unnecessary or prejudicial to his proof. Mon- 
taigne states every little quibble, pro or con. 


“ Whoever adopts my fancies as rules,” he 


writes, “ to the prejudice of even the pettiest 
law of his village, wrongs himself, and me 
also.” Through this spirit of tolerance, if not 
always convincing, he is sympathetic. He 
beguiles one’s convictions, but he never violates 
them. Tolerance and temperance—these, per- 
haps, are the qualities which make Montaigne 
such good company. He never induces a 
hysterical enthusiasm ; but he refreshes a weary 
brain. Hecan beopened or closed—anywhere: 
and his sentences, with their soothing cadences, 
lull one to pleasant dreams, or, better still, to 
no dreams at all. To understand all Mon- 
taigne says, however, one must be wide awake 
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and in a straight-backed chair. Within his 
essays lurk many nice distinctions, many wise 
little epigrams which one passes over if one’s 
head be on a feather pillow. Moreover, a 
careful reader will find that Montaigne’s 
definite theories are sketched on a dim back- 
ground of implied ideas. ‘“ When I have gone 
as far as I can in expressing my thought,” he 
writes, * I still see regions beyond me; but with 
an uncertain and cloudy vision.” By placing a 
different emphasis on certain clauses, one often 
changes the meaning of a whole paragraph, 
and at such times Montaigne seems like an 
elfish creature—*“ vague et flottant,” to use 
his own words. 

In spite of his capriciousness, however, Mon- 
taigne has really no mysticism about him, and 
therefore his meaning can generally be traced 
either to fact or fallacy. Desiring to see 
things as they really are, he may, at times, be- 
come a bit subtle; but since he bases all 
knowledge on the senses, which change from 
moment to moment, he is naturally unstable. 


I always observe how indefinite and variable a me- 
dium human reason is, for I see that when people hear 
an assertion they are very willing to discuss its causes 
and effects, but they never try to find whether, in 
itself, it be true or false . . .; wherefore, we are 
conversant with the causes and effects of things that 
never existed, and we cumber the world with argu- 


ments whereof both the pro and con are equally un- 
true. 


Therefore Montaigne adopts the alternative, 
—of taking nothing on trust ; and he is consis- 
tent, at least, when he tells us that the more he 
knows the more he doubts. This indeterminate 
method of thought in the old Gascon is the out- 
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come of two qualities, skepticism and egoisin 
qualities complementary to each other, like t! 
obverse and reverse faces of a medal. Fo: 
man of such temper, positive creeds have lit«! 
meaning. Of metaphysics he disposes shrew «1! 
and curtly, telling us that “ Philosophy is o 

a sophisticated sort of poetry,’ and that +. 
osity is the cause of metaphysics, inquiry 
process, ignorance the result.” Of religion |, 
seems afraid to express his unbelief, covering 
his agnosticism with cant phrases. 

The sight of our crucifixes, the delineations of | 
piteous martyrdom, the ornaments and ceremonia 
our churches, the music harmonizing with our d 
thoughts,—such sensuous emotions fire the souls of 


populace with a religious fervor very useful 


effect. 


Beyond its earthly value, the value of wax 
tapers and altar-cloths and daily usage, re! 


ion has no message for him. 


When we say that the infinity of cycles, past 
present, is to God but as an instant, that his good 
wisdom, and power are identical with his essence, 
lips speak what our minds cannot understand 
faith, at all times, tries to look at the Divinity by 
light of its own experience, and thence come all t 
fantasies and errors which make the world blind ; for 
people try to define in their own terms something 
possible of such a definition. 


Now, if we cannot understand one jot or 


tittle of the divine goodness, wisdom, and pow: 
if God have nothing in common with us, then. 
as far as we are concerned, He does not exist 
Montaigne practically defines religion a- 
pathetic fallacy. He practically tells us t 
our creed consists in rejoicing when the + 
shines, because we think God smiles, ani 
mourning when the rain falls, because we think 
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God frowns; that, in reasoning about the ex 
istence of God, we are trying to lift ourselves 
to the skies by pulling our own hair. His own 
faith is strictly according to ritual. He calls 
himself a Catholic, because, in his time, every 
French gentleman went to mass and confes- 
sional. 

Montaigne, as a rule, lets abstract questions 
alone, and deals only with concrete human ex- 
perience—and herein his skeptical criticism 
gives him what Walter Pater calls his “ sa- 
tanic’’ knowledge of mankind. He takes 
pleasure in detecting those petty faults—jeal- 
ousy, malice, deceit, and the like—which we 
too often conceal under the names of virtues. 
« Really,” he says, “ when I figure to myself a 
naked human being (even of that sex which 
appears most beautiful), when I consider its 
flaws and blemishes, | find that we have more 
reason than any other animal to cover ourselves 
with clothes.” And yet he loves to strip off 
the garments wherewith we try to conceal our 
defects, and to show us naked, in the glaring 
light of his criticism. 

“You certainly are ridiculous and a trifle 
indecent,” he seems to say, “‘ but you are fools 
to deck out your bodies with such flimsy gew- 
gaws. Rub off your rouge, madam, it cannot 
hide your crow’s-feet. Take off your wig, sir; 
even your baldness becomes you better. You 
boast that your reason places you above the 
brutes, and you do not know your own mind 
for an hour together. You boast that your 
virtue puts you on a level with the angels, and 
a headache or a colic will make you beat your 
servants or turn your children out-of-doors. 
You can only save yourselves from foolishness 
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by means of moderation, and you are incapable 
of self-restraint. Socrates, a truly wise person, 
is further above you than you are above the 
brutes. Ah! man, man! You are the observer 
without knowledge ; the ruler without power; 
and, after all, the clown of the farce.” 

In this manner, Montaigne plies his trade of 
moral satirist. He never, like hearty old 
Rabelais, bursts into laughter at the idea of 
existing at all. But the little “ ironies of life” 
which drove Dean Swift, for example, into a 
black fury, furnished Montaigne with a kind of 
pensive amusement. “In my dreams I have 
hallucinations, but rather ridiculous than terri- 
ble.” Well this sentence typifies a healthy 
view of the seamy side of life. His satire 
tickles; sometimes it may prick through the 
skin and sting, but it does more good than 
harm, for one cannot help laughing at it, and 
laughing is good—and laughing at one’s self, 
still better. 

Despite his “satanic” knowledge, Montaigne 
is too sturdy and genuine, to scorn his own 
species. Toleration,—that is the stuff he is 
made of; toleration for all human failings. 
‘“* Publishing my own imperfections,” he writes, 
“T may teach other people to avoid them.” 
Through his essays there runs a strain of 
regret at his inability to enter the hurly-burly 
of life, and of admiration for those men who 
are successful in worldly affairs. But by this 
very power of acquiescence, he shows himself 
outside the superficial interests of his time. 
He could have adapted himself as well to the 
nineteenth century as to the sixteenth. He 
could have lived in Concord, as well as in Per- 
igord, Although, in our times, he might have 
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purged his essays of much coarseness and have 
analyzed the shortcomings of Hegel and Scho- 
penhauer, besides those of Aristotle and Plato, 
yet he would have reasoned from the same 
premises to the same conclusions. 

Of the old Gascon’s personality—his whims, 
his shrewdness, his relative treatment of fact— 
all modern literature bears an impression. It 
often happens, in an age where the intellectual 
insight of a nation is darkened by political 
turbulence, that some thinker, sequestered from 
the toil and moil of life, will collect the old 
doctrines and philosophies, and remold them in 
amore modern cast of opinion. Thus, Mon- 
taigne’s task is to remodel old habits of thought, 
and to him succeeding writers have turned as to 
a mental guide-book, as a statement of what 
human thought has accomplished, and what it 
has left undone. 

- Possessed of that facile susceptibility to 
causes and effects which we call “ cleverness,” 
Montaigne had a habit of jumping at conclu- 
sions,—“ Faisant sauts et gambards,”—after 
the manner of a modern-magazine writer. 
This facility, however, he corrects by a shrewd- 
ness which most clever persons lack. His 
tentative guesses, therefore, have often been 
worked out into schemes of philosophy or prac- 
tical science. For instance, we find mention, in 
his Essays, of the modern theory of education— 
that of cultivating judgment rather than mem- 
ory. Moreover, the following sentences, writ- 
ten haphazard, bear a strange resemblance to a 
certain modern theory of philosophy : “ Human 
eyes can only perceive objects through the me- 
dium of human experience. If you ask Philos- 
ophy about the sun, she will answer that it is 
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made of stone or iron or some other familiar 
substance ;” “ The participation which we have 
in the knowledge of truth, whatever it be, we 
have not gained by our own strength.” Here 
we have the kernel of Kant’s theory on “ things 
in themselves” and “ a-priori ideas ”—care- 
less hints, indeed, but definite enough to aid 
materially a careful reasoner. Although not a 
creator, Montaigne is sharp enough to see, in 
the chaos of intellectual darkness overspreadiny 
his century, the rough ore of truth, and to 
point out this crude material to modern think- 
ers. 


Beneath the surface of his cleverness, more- 
over, one finds in Montaigne the motive 
power of that humanism which has molded 
modern literature. Before his time men relied 
for their culture on Barbara and Felapton, 


placing memory at a premium and judgment 
at discount. The dogmatic criticism, typical of 
the despotism of Louis XIV., had already set 
up its standard of artistic excellence, so cleverly 
ridiculed by an English lover of Montaigne, 
Lawrence Sterne: 


And what of this new book the whole world makes 
such a rout about ? Oh! it is out of all plumb, my lord ; 
quite an irregular thing ; not one of the angles at the 
four corners was a right angle. I had my rule and 
compasses, ete., my lord, in my pocket. Excellent 
critics ! 

And for the epic poem your lordship bid me look 
at: upon taking the length and breadth, height and 
depth, of it, and trying them at home upon an exact 
scale of Bossu’s, ’tis out, my lord, in every one of its 
dimensions. Admirable connoisseur ! 

And did you step in to take a look at the grand 
picture on your way back? It is a melancholy dau), 
my lord ; not one principle of the pyramid in any one 
group. Grant me patience, just Heaven! Though 
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the cant of hypocrites may be the worst, the cant of 
criticism is the most tormenting. 

Montaigne, on the contrary, regarding values 
as essential, and facts as but the implements to 
carve a judgment from a mass of crude sensa- 
tion, is the first champion of that relative man- 
ner of thought so characteristic of modern 
times. I can best make clear my meaning by 
glancing for a moment at his methods. 

* Why should I not consider Alexander at 
table,” he writes, “* planning his campaigns and 
drinking wine at the same time? Even were 
he playing chess, what chord of his spirit does 
he not touch in that foolish, puerile game? (I 
myself dislike it and avoid it, because I am 
ashamed to use up, in such a manner, enough 
brain-power to produce something really worth 
while.) Alexander is as much absorbed in 
his play as he was in preparing his glorious 
expedition to India. . . . Consider how 
that silly game rouses one’s passions, if one 
does not keep a tight rein on them. Consider 
how ample the knowledge it affords of one’s 
virtues and vices. I cannot see through 


myself more clearly at any other occupation. 
What passion leaves me undisturbed? Nei- 


ther anger nor malice nor hate nor impa- 
tience nor a vehement desire to win in some- 
thing where wisdom would be ambitious for 
defeat—for rare and extraordinary excellence in 
a small matter does not befit a man of honor. 
What I say in this connection might be said 
anywh-re else. Every amusement, every occu- 
pation, in which a man engages throws an 
equally clear light upon his character.” 

Such investigation inspires all modern 
criticism, dealing, as it does, rather with the 
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interest which we take in a subject than with 
the mere form of the subject itself. | This man- 
ner of treating facts is typified, for example, 
in Shakespeare’s English kings, of whom Wal- 
ter Pater speaks as follows : 

“ Shakespeare’s kings are not, nor are meant 
to be, great men—rather little or quite ordi- 
nary humanity, thrust upon greatness with those 
pathetic results, the natural self-pity of the 
weak heightened in them into an irresistible 
appeal to others, as the net result of their 
royal prerogative.” Montaigne says much the 
same thing about kingship in general: “ The 
hardest and most difficult trade in the world is 
tobe aking. I excuse their faults more readily 
than most men, in consideration of the horrible 
weight of responsibility which they bear and 
which amazes me.” One might add in this 
connection that the British Museum holds a 
copy of Florio’s translation of Montaigne, with 
“ William Shakespeare” written on the fly- 
leaf. 

A more definite influence Montaigne exerts 
upon an author of our own time,—an author 
who seems like a Montaigne made of fire and 
dew. Indeed, were I a believer in the doc- 
trines of Buddha and Pythagoras, I should 
hold that after death the soul of Montaigne 
was condemned to take the forms of animals 
and genii, to wander over other spheres than 
ours, and thus to purge his sins, but that, when 
800 years had gone by, his spirit, purified of 
iniquity, was ready to come back to earth and 
there to lead a life worthy of Heaven. Where- 
fore, I should hold that he returned and dwelt 
in our land and led a life which, in its freedom 
from human imperfection, was almost divine ; 
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that he wrote essays wherein were mirrored so 
beautifully the rainbow colors of eternal truth 
that men shall read them forever, and that, 
while he sojourned with us, we called him 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The grain of talent possessed both by Mon- 
taigne and by Emerson is defined cursorily 
by the former in many of his Essays, and is 
described at some Jength by the latter in his 
Compensation.” Montaigne touches on this 
matter when he tells us that «God never sends 
us a good unmixed with evil, or an evil 
unmixed with good’; that “ We taste nothing 
pure” ; that * We laugh and cry at the same 
thing.” Emerson touches on this matter when 
he tells us that “Every excess causes a de- 
fect ; every defect an excess ; every sweet hath 
its sour; every good itsevil . . . ; for 
everything you have missed, you have gained 


something else; for everything you gain, you 
lose something.” Somehow this thought is 
expressed with entire clearness and coherence 
by neither the Gascon nor the New Englander. 
Emerson seems to have hardly enough of 
earth about him to translate his inspiration 
into human speech— 


“grimy and rough-cast still from 
Babel’s bricklayers.” 

Montaigne, by his very earthiness, lacks 
clear, poetic vision. The former tries to depict 
his theory with his eyes blinded from looking 
at the sun; the latter tries to mold his facts 
with hands clotted by the mire of a somewhat 
cynical human experience. The idea, however, 
which is a staple factor in the thoughts of 
either, becomes clear enough if one reads the 
writings of both. Between them they manage 
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to give it a tangible form. Montaigne being 
purely Horizontal, and Emerson purely Vertical, 
they define very clearly the limit of the ground 
which both pass over. 

The theory of Montaigne, founded rather on 
the laws of instinct than on the laws of mora! 
ity, has borne fruit in the relative spirit which 
distinguishes modern literature. Moreover, it 
has broadened our humanity by its tolerance of 
every human emotion. Moralists, like Calvin, 
inform you that if you are not with them in 
every dogma of their system, you are against 
them in all. Montaigne appeals to all the chil- 
dren of earth, to Christian and infidel alike : 
for, if a man believe that the soul dies with the 
body, he has the more reason to live to the full 
a life which escapes him all too soon ; and if a 
man believe the soul immortal, he has the more 
reason to fill with noble experience his life here 
below ; because, by so doing, he may most 
worthily prepare himself for the life hereafter. 
Despite these benefits, however, the Horizontal 
doctrine, lacking, as it does, the salt of moral- 
ity, tends to become, in our hands, a mass of 
corruption. The very toleration which despises 
no human emotion,—a touch of which, being « 
touch of nature, makes the whole world kin, 
tends, if we use it too freely, to sap our moral 
vitality. It puts me in mind of that Eastern 
perfume called attar of roses, a whiff of which 
embalms the air about us, many whiffs of which 
will stupefy us. A soul thoroughly saturated 
with it puts me in mind of a tropical forest, 
luxuriant, but sensuous and listless, through 


whose groves rove lions and panthers, and ami: 


whose palms lurk scorpions and tarantulas an 
poisonous serpents. ‘To live among the living 
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and to let the stream of life flow by unheeded ” 

that is the watchword of Montaigne, and of 
all Horizontals. It has one drawback—it is 
not founded on duty, and a man professing it 
may be, so far as syllogisms go, a drunkard or 
a voluptuary. It finds a place not only for the 
salutary humanism of Walter Pater, but also 
for the poisonous hedonism of Oscar Wilde. It 
may come to you in the guise of a Sybil, tell 
ing you to “pluck the heart out of each passing 
moment.” It may woo you in the guise of a 
Thais, telling you to make the earth beautiful 
with your sin. 

If we examine the garment of life, fold by 
fold, and thread by thread, we find that it is 
spun from the fiber of morality, and woven on 
the loom of duty. The voice of instinct may 
give us good counsel against that solemn prig- 
gishness which is the curse of a too rigid mor- 
ality ; but the voice of duty, even if it be harsh, 
is a deal more stimulating. If we follow this 
latter voice, we shall be far more sure of suc- 
cess both in a practical and in a spiritual life ; 
for the Vertical system spurs a man to action, 
the Horizontal to contemplation ; and action, 
in itself, brings achievement, and contempla- 
tion in itself brings nothing. 

In practical life we cannot spend our time 
in listening to the music of the spheres; we 
must join our voices with those of the great 
world choir; we must sing our allotted part in 
the universal harmony. If we keep silent, we 
are doing our worst to silence God’s music ; 
sometimes, indeed, we may rest a little while ; 
but we should never take our fingers from the 
harp-strings. Every poet or painter or musi- 
cian, that ever fashioned a poem or a picture 
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or a song, has obeyed the moral law, whether 
he knew it or not. If we follow the mistaken 
precept of an artist whose life has been uncon- 
sciously useful—if we spend all our time in idle 
contemplation, we have not read his work 
aright. 

The difference between the Horizontal and 
the Vertical is, after all, a difference of meum 
and tuum; a man practicing the former works 
for himself; a man practicing the latter works 
for others. For this reason, perhaps, in the 
spiritual life of a man, the former is intolerant 
of vice in any form, and the latter tolerant of 
vice in every form. For this reason, perhaps, 
Emerson, the Vertical, dwells in a higher sphere 
than Montaigne, the Horizontal—for the Hori- 
zontal keeps close to earth, and the Vertical 
rises to the skies. Lowly though it be, however, 
the Horizontal doctrine will help the altruist in 
his work, reminding him that all human beings 
are of one kin; that their vices should receive 
pity as well as condemnation, and that 

There is no straight and certain road 
To pack and label men for God 
And save them by the barrel-load. 

I gladly turn from the faults of Montaigne 
to his virtues. | Even though he preaches self- 
indulgence, he bore without complaint the tor- 
tures of a terrible disease. Even though he 
poses as a cynic, he formed two noble friend- 
ships—one in the flesh, with Etienne de la 
Boetie, the other in the spirit, with Socrates. 
I like to fancy that I am sitting by him, in his 
tower library, perhaps, listening to his com- 
ments on Plutarch and Seneca; or else that | 
am riding about his estate with him, laughing 
at him as he jokes with his tenants or helps a 
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pretty girl to fill her pitcher at a well, and 
chucks her under the chin, too, like a roguish old 
Gascon as he is. Somehow his essays conjure 


up before me that peaceful province where he 
dwelt, sleeping a sunny, southern sleep. It is 
a land where ruined Roman fortresses, stand- 
ing out dimly against a background of vine- 
clad hills, seem like the dreams of an activity 
long passed. But a man journeying through 
this lazy region will sometimes feel in his face 
a whiff of mountain air, reminding him of a 
more rugged country, where he may purify his 
brain by cold winds, and where, in toiling up 
the side of a steep mountain, he will get nearer 
to the sky. Montaigne gives “ sweetness and 
light,” but, as he himself suggests, he cannot 
“arm, and plenish, and restrain.” 


Henry Harmon CHAMBERLIN. 
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HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, THE 
TEACHER. 


It was in the winter of 1881-82 that I first 
enjoyed the privilege of attending one of Pro- 
fessor Boyesen’s courses of lectures at Columbia 
College, the subject being that to which he had 
devoted the closest study and in which he had 
achieved the greatest success—Goethe’s* Faust.” 
To me, as I imagine to the rest of the fourteen 
or fifteen composing the class, those lectures 
were a revelation ; they opened my eyes to the 
true meaning of the word culture. As poet, 
scholar, and man of the world himself, Profes- 
sor Boyesen understood the man Goethe as few 
have understood him. He offered to the inter- 
pretation of the German masterpiece a variety 
and breadth of scholarship that were truly 
marvelous. Everything was brought into 
requisition, from the poems of Homer, which 
were recited with true Hellenic enjoyment, to 
the delicate sonnets of the lecturer himself. 

The discussion of the second part of “‘Faust’’ 
offered special opportunity for displaying the 
varied reading of the lecturer. There was very 
little textual criticism and a minimum of gram- 
matical and philological explanation. But 
this exclusion gave so much the more time for 
following the manifold directions of the poet’s 
thought and applying these to the intellectual 
and social conditions of the present time. We 
were brought face to face with the great ques- 
tions of life, and if we failed to grasp these 
firmly then, many of us undoubtedly owe much 
of what maturity of thought we may now 
possess to those classroom interpretations. 
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The lectures on Lessing’s Laocion formed 
another educational feature at Columbia of a 
different, though no less valuable and inter- 
esting, character. They introduced us to anew 
world of criticism, both literary and artistic. 
They opened up for us the beauties of the 
ancient Greek life, which our earlier reading 
of the classics had never led us to suspect. 
Boyesen had the same Hellenic delight in the 
statues of Greece that he showed in the read- 
ing of Homer. In this he reminded one con- 
tinually of Keats. 

Still another course of lectures, or rather 
talks—that on modern Norwegian literature— 
stands out clearly in my mind. It had an 
added personal charm from the double fact 
that the class consisted of only two, and that 
the majority of the authors discussed were 
personal friends of the lecturer. These were, 
so’ far as I know, the only lectures delivered by 
Professor Boyesen in Danish, or, as he would 
have called it, in Norwegian. And it may be 
of interest to note in this connection that his 
use of his native tongue was far less fluent 
than that of the acquired English. 

Professor Boyesen’s manner of lecturing was 
informal in the extreme, though the infor- 
mality was never at the expense of personal 
dignity or class discipline. We accepted 
everything as part of the man’s personality, 
considering it right and proper because it was 
done by Boyesen. I can recall him now, as if 


it was but yesterday, throwing one leg over the 


arm of an unoccupied chair and swinging his foot 
in time to the verse he was reciting. Another 
favorite attitude was to stand with his legs 
slightly apart and his hands deep down in his 
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pockets. Again, in the excitement of a close 
discussion of Spinoza, or the Earth Spirit, he 
would pace rapidly from one side of the room 
to the other, gesticulating vigorously the while, 
the beautifully chosen words pouring forth with 
an eloquence such as I had never heard the 
equal of then and have seldom heard equalled 
since. His excitement would communicate 
itself to his hearers, and we often almost forgot 
to take notes of what was said for very interest 
in the manner of its saying. If the principal 
object of all teaching is to arouse enthusiasm 
in the pupil, then Professor Boyesen in his 
Faust lectures came very near realizing the 
pedagogical ideal. 

It must not be supposed, however, from what 
has just been said, that the instruction was in 
the least superficial or dilettante. Any student 
that drew this conclusion discovered his mistake 
to his cost when the day of reckoning in 
the shape of the term examination came 
around. Professor Boyesen’s examinations were 
always exceedingly difficult and searching, and 


the marking, though close, was absolutely fair. 


On this latter point he was very sensitive, re- 
garding any questioning of his marks as a 
reflection on his honor. The only time I ever 
saw him lose patience with a student was in 
connection with this very matter. An under- 
graduate fancied that he was entitled to a 
higher credit than he had received and started 
to tell the professor so in rather an offensive 
way. But he had not got beyond the first few 
words before he was interrupted by Professor 
Boyesen, who told him the case had been finally 
settled on the reading of the paper, and that it 
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was a great act of impertinence for any student 
to question the correctness of his marks. 

Many an evening have | spent, sometimes 
alone with Professor Boyesen, sometimes with 
one or two other members of the Faust class, 
discussing literary matters with him, or rather, 
listening to his discussion, looking over views 
of Rome, of which he had a small but very 
choice collection, or tracing the beauties of an 
antique statuette or molding. He was particu- 
larly happy in his stories of Paris literary life, 
which included anecdotes of Victor Hugo, 
Daudet and Tourguineff, and in reminiscences 
of Hans Christian Andersen and Bjornson. In 
spite of his intense Americanism there was a 
cosmopolitan charm to his talk that was im- 
mensely attractive to a young junior or senior. 

But, in spite of the wide range of his thought 
and the variety of his interests, Professor 
Boyesen, as teacher, will always be associated 
in my mind with his favorite poem, Faust. 
Both as teacher and writer his ripest and most 
original thought found its expression in the 
interpretation of this world poem. His former 
students can give no worthier expression to 
their gratitude and appreciation than in the 
opening words of the sonnet addressed to 
Bayard Taylor in dedication of the statuette, 

Unto those altitudes of thought where Day 
Reigns e’er serene, where unrelenting law 
Guides circling worlds and growth of tiniest straw, 
Thou led’st with prescient step my doubting way. 
And from those radiant heights where naught could 
stay 

The daring eye, there burst upon my view, 
Uplooming ’gainst eternity’s vast blue, 
The image of the mighty sage. . 

DanteL KrtnAm Dopce. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science.—After all this interest in the 
X-rays, and all this study and investigation 
the world over, the question still remains, 
What are they? Increasing knowledge of 
their properties and effects does not yet suffice 
to harmonize the theories of physicists. A 
profound suspicion is universal that the solu- 
tion of this problem will result in better know]- 
edge of the nature of matter and of force; the 
great mystery of gravitation may perhaps be 
solved, and the correlation of all the forces of 
nature may be effected, all being in reality but 
different forms and manifestations of one 
force which pervades all nature. 


Rontgen supposed these rays to be longi- 


tudinal vibrations of ether, basing that theory 
on the fact that he could neither reflect nor 
refract them. Careful observers in America, 
however, claim that they have reflected the rays. 
Prof. Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia, has pub- 
lished the statement that he has reflected from 
platinum ;,';5 part of the incident rays at an 
angle of 45°, and a sensitive plate showing the 
actinic effect of these reflected rays was among 
the exhibits at the reception of the New York 
Academy of Sciences this spring. Nikola 
Tesla has gone much further, and claims to 
have reflected three per cent. from zine at the 
same angle, which means a much larger reflec- 
tion at increased angles. By using a zine fun- 
nel to reflect and concentrate the rays he has 
achieved some wonderful results, such as tak- 
ing a picture of the ribs in the body four feet 
distant from the vacuum bulb. Tesla has also 
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found that the reflecting power of metals ac- 
cords very nearly with the Volta electric con- 
tact series, so that zinc is the most powerful 
reflector of the common metals ; lead, tin, cop- 


per, silver, and several other metals examined 
falling below it as nearly in the order of the 
Volta series as the limits of accuracy of the 
experiments will admit, platinum being lowest 
of all and aluminum giving no reflection what- 
ever. According to the theory, then, magne- 
sium and sodium should reflect better than zine, 
which theory was confirmed by experiment in 
the case of magnesium, while sodium, theoreti- 
cally the best reflector of all, had not yet been 
tested at the time of my recent visit to Tesla’s 
laboratory, owing to the great difficulty of 
manipulating it. Tesla’s theory is that the 
X-rays are streams of radiant matter, part of 
which is caught by the glass and retained in- 
side the bulb, but part passes through. The 
bombarded end of bulbs that have been used 
does show a blackening inside it, and Crookes’s 
radiometer by the revolution of its vanes indi- 
cates a bombardment of material particles. 
Whether it streams through the glass is not 
proved by this, however. Salvioni also, who 
has made careful observations at Perugia, Italy, 
concurs in this theory, which he thinks is con- 
firmed by the fact that the velocity of the 
X-rays is not at all comparable with that of 
light. He uses an ingenious apparatus of re- 
volving disks with apertures so arranged as 
to cut off the rays at each revolution, and 
by regulating the speed of revolution he ascer- 
tains the speed with which his apparatus must 
revolve so as to intercept the ray which passes 
through the aperture of one disk as it falls 
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upon the next one. He also notes an absence 
of anything similar to the phenomena of color 
in the X-rays, which should exist if they are 
really waves of light or analogous to light. 
Professor Rood, on the other hand, conjectures 
that these rays are vibrations similar to those 
of light, but so short as to approach in length 
the intermolecular vibrations of matter, and 
that for these reasons they do not obey the 
usual laws of reflection and refraction. No 
authentic case of refraction has yet been re- 
ported. 


The latest and most paradoxical theory is 
that attributed to Edison, that the X-rays are 
sound waves or analogous to the waves of 
sound. The proof adduced for this theory is 
that when a large screen of steel was placed 
before the vacuum bulb, sensitive plates placed 


behind the screen and near the middle of it 
were not affected, while those near the edge 
were, as if the waves, like those of sound, 
bent round the interposing screen. This infor 
mation comes to me at second hand, but is 
apparently correct; for I called at Edison’s 
laboratory recently and was told that he was 
asleep, but that the reporter of the paper from 
which I get the statement had been there the 
day previous. 

Edison has rendered important service in his 
thorough investigation of the fluorescence of 
substances, in order to select the material best 
adapted for use in a fluorescent screen. 
Fluorescence to light and fluorescence to the 
X-rays are not identical, and about eighteen 
hundred chemicals were tested by these rays, 
of which number seventy-two fluoresced before 
calcium tungstate was selected. This fluoresces 
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about eight times as much as barium platino- 
cyanide, which is the chemical used by 
Rontgen in making his discovery. The use 
of the improved screen enables an observer to 
see clearly and instantaneously the bones in 
the hand or other objects of investigation, ren- 
dering it feasible for surgeons to locate shot or 
other extraneous substances better than by tak- 
ing a picture, as well as much more easily. The 
fluorescent screen also is a great aid in taking 
pictures, as the X-rays converted into light 
upon this screen, placed close to the sensitive 
plate, increase the rapidity of actinic action upon 
it. Strontium tungstate was found to be next 
to calcium tungstate in fluorescing to the X- 
rays. 


The pictures taken by this new process are 
shadowy and vague in outline, indicating a 


diffused source. What isthe source of the X- 
rays is another new problem for physicists. 
Apparently this has been already solved in 
America, by observers working independently 
of each other. Elihu Thomson observed the 
vacuum bulb through a metal tube having a 
small fluorescent patch near the middle. One 
end of the tube had a small slit for the rays to 
enter, the other end was put to the eye, and 
the tube directed successively to all parts of the 
bulb. It was found that whenever it was 
directed toward the portion of the tube bom- 
barded by the cathode rays or radiant matter 
of Crookes, the patch lighted up, showing that 
the X-rays proceed neither from the anode nor 
from the cathode, but from the entire inner 
surface of the glass wherever it is bombarded; 
and that the rays proceed in every direction 
from that inner surface. Meanwhile C. E. 
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Scribner and F. R. McBerty were conducting 
a series of experiments with sensitive plates 
which led them independently to the same 
conclusion. Pictures were taken on these 
plates by means of X-rays passing through 
pinholes in screens which were so arranged 
that no rays could come direct from the 
cathode plate, and several ingenious arrange- 
ments of screens and plates showed that the 
effect of these rays on photographic plates was 
in exact proportion to the intensity of bom- 
bardment of the inner surface of glass from 


which the rays proceeded. 


. 7 
* 


THE RAPID progress of therapeutics on sci- 
entific lines is one of the most gratifying feat- 
ures of the age. Especially is this noticeable 
in regard to germ diseases. Even from Japan 
comes intelligence of the identification of the 
bacterium of leprosy, and of the discovery of a 
germicidal remedy which cures this disease. 
Consumption also is now pronounced curable, 
and from both sides of the Atlantic come re- 
ports of the discovery of different remedies, but 
both pronounced efficacious. Dr. Cyrus Edson 
has invented a new chemical compound, some- 
what resembling carbolic acid, and has gener- 
ously given the formula to the world. This 
compound, which he calls aseptolin, is adminis- 
tered by hypodermic injections; and it kills the 
bacillus tuberculosis, which is the germ of con- 
sumption, without injury to the patient. Many 
cures are already attributed to the new prac- 
tice. The remedy is regularly used in the 
State’s prisons at Sing Sing, Dannemora, and 
Auburn, and in the latter place there was not 
one death from consumption in the month of 
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March, the first time in the history of the 
prison when that was the case. Now comes a 
dispatch from Germany stating that Dr. Erich 
Langheld has discovered a means of combining 
ozone and cod-liver oil in such manner that 
the compound, which he names antimicrobia, 
can be administered by hypodermic injections, 
and is a cure for consumption. The difficulty 
heretofore in thus administering ozone has been 
that it would cause abscesses. Diphtheria is 
curable by the new remedy antitoxin. Much 
has been expected from the X-rays as germi- 
cides, but experiments have not yet succeeded 
in justifying this expectation. W. C. H. 
. m * 

Of course President Eliot does not believe 
that vivisection is to be used, except on 
rare occasions by competent biologists, in the 
retirement of laboratories. We have spoken 
heretofore of vivisection as a spectacle for 
young students, and we have expressed regret 
that otherwise competent professors should 
practice vivisection before student audiences. 
President Eliot, as all rational biologists to-day, 
believes in vivisection where it is useful or neces- 
sary for the benefit of mankind, not otherwise. 


The following remarks were made by him a few 
days ago at a hearing on the bill introduced by 
the S. P. C. A. to regulate experimental work 
in laboratories : 


I want to testify that, while for the last twenty 
years vivisection has been conducted at Harvard Uni- 
versity, not a single student has ever complained to any 
of the overseers of the university that he has seen or 
known of any cruelty or abuse of vivisection. I wish 
to add this to the testimony already given here as a 
proof of the fact that there is no abuse of vivisection 
in Massachusetts. The opposition to these experi- 
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ments comes from a very useful society. I am not a 
medical man, nor a professor of physiology, and so | 
feel able to say for those men something which they 
could not say for themselves. 

They are the most humane, the most merciful men 
in the whole country. They work for the prevention of 
diseases which affect not only men, but animals. 

I would like to say a word for the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of persons who cannot come 
here to speak for themselves. The president of the 
Humane Society has said that he came here to repre- 
sent dumb animals. I would like to represent the 
million of dumb people, the great numbers of people 
who cannot come here to make themselves heard as 
they can. They are laboring people, whose children 
die so cruelly as the hot weather of summer comes on, 
the people whose children go to the diphtheria hospital, 
the agricultural people, who live away from the cities, 
and who cannot send for the specialist when their chil- 
dren are ill. It is for these, to save these children 
from dying, that these biologists are at work. They 
are at work to deliver us not from disease, but from 
the apprehension of disease, often more terrible than 
disease itself. 

You ought to have before you the picture of the merci- 
ful work done by the men who are assailed by this bill. 
It does not seem to me that the liberty which the human 
race takes with animals in this respect begins to compare 
with that which is taken in other respects. We kill 
animals in great numbers. We treat them in many 
ways with vastly more cruelty than is ever the case in 
the experimenting-room. 


Politics.—It is to be hoped that every one 
in this country who took exception to President 
Cleveland’s message on the Venezuelan contro- 
versy will read Mr. Henry Norman’s article in 
Cosmopolis for March, and consider. 


Mr. Norman describes how he set out on “a 
peace mission to America,” determined that 
every mite of influence he possessed should be 
used to prevent war. When he got here he 
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began to investigate the feeling and position of 


the country. The conclusions to which he came 
are interesting, and, in view of the fact that 
Cosmopolis is so expensive, we give several 
paragraphs in full: 

Nobody in authority cared even to discuss the ques- 
tion; England, their attitude implied, had had about 
half a century to consider the matter and bring it to 
an amicable conclusion ; she had been invited in the 
most courteous and kindly manner to recognize the diffi- 
cult and responsible position of the United States ; and 
she had haughtily refused to do so, relying upon her 
conviction that, if she only held out long enough, every- 
body would give way. At last the United States had 
changed its attitude. . . . The time for palaver 
was over. Such was the feeling in Washington. The 
pluck of this position, I may as well frankly confess, 
won my sympathy. 

Professors of history and law sprang to the front 
with arguments to show that the doctrine enunciated 
by President Monroe did not apply in this instance. 
Their labor was wasted. If the doctrine of 1823 did 
not apply, then the doctrine of 1895 did. If not the 
Monroe doctrine, then the Olney doctrine. 

Such, then, was the situation. In spite of years of 
American appeals the British case had never been 
given to the world, and Great Britain refused to arbi- 
trate. Now Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney are both 
very strong men. They had inherited this difficulty 
from their predecessors. Should they go on “ fingering 
idly the old Gordian knot,” or should they take the 
only step that would bring matters to a crisis, a step 
alone consistent with the dignity of the interests com- 
mitted to their charge? To anybody who knows the 
two men, and who realizes also what pressure had been 
put upon successive administrations to take strong 
action, the answer was obvious. They decided to con- 
clude the matter. 


He concludes : 


There is but one way out. Let us face the fact. 
And if we will not take that way we must fight. 
We have too bad a position. We have already offered 
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Venezuela too many compromises. The stake is too 
trivial. The repeated requests of the United States 
have been too reasonable. They are perfectly willing 
to see us take every inch of Venezuela that we are 
entitled to. Their attitude at Corinto, and now over 
the Yuruan outrage, is one of absolute correctness. 


To arbitration over such a matter, in some manner, 


and along some road we must come. 


Thus it seems that to see the strong points 
of one’s own position is sometimes a virtue, 
even in the eyes of an opponent. 


Athletics.—The Americans were so suc- 
cessful in the Olympian games that the English 
newspapers had hardly anything to say con- 
cerning them. We quote from Mr. A. C. 
Tyler’s letter, printed in the World, April 14, 
giving an account of the first day’s per- 
formances : 


Crowds of people swarmed through the gates of the 
Stadion when they were opened. Such a rush for seats 
has never been seen, even at a big football match. At 
three o’clock the royal family arrived, slowly paraded 
the full length of the course, and took their seats in 
the center of the amphitheater. So soon as they were 
seated the combined bands played and the male chorus 
sang music specially written for the opening of the 
Stadion. At about four o’clock the twenty-one com- 
petitors for the 100-meter race appeared, and were 
divided into three heats. 

F. A. Lane (Prineeton), Thomas P. Curtis ( Boston), 
and Thomas F. Burke (Boston) won their heats easily. 
Amid the handclaps there were cries of “ Bravo, Amer- 
icans!” over the vast arena, which made us very 
joyful. The hop, step, and jump followed. J. B. Con- 
nolly (Suffolk A. C., Boston) was the only“American 
competitor. He placed his sweater on the mark to 
take off, but the games officials would not permit it to 
remain there. The applause was deafening when, at 
the last jump, he was the first victor of the new 
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Olympic games. The crowds strained to catch a 
glimpse of him, the artists wanted to sketch him, and 
the reporters flocked to discover his history. Thomas 
E. Burke, Boston, was entered for the 800-meter race, 
but he did not compete. Throwing the discus followed. 
The Greeks were very confident of winning this event. 
A discus is a circular of wood, lens shape, rimmed with 
iron, and has a brass plate on each side. It weighs two 
kilograms. Every one except Prince George, who 
superintended the games, and a few officials were 
removed from the arena. Then, in turn, the strong 
men of Greece, France, and England, and then Robert 
Garrett (Princeton’s captain), hurled the diseus. The 
efforts of the English novices were ludicrous. Garrett 
had practiced a little during the forenoon, but he had 
not even seen a discus before to-day. Consequently, 
you may imagine our joy when the American competi- 
tor’s first hurl was 27 meters 53 centimeters. The 
Greeks almost tied themselves in knots in preparing for 
a throw, and then suddenly stretched out and the dis- 
cus sailed through the air. The best Greek throw was 
28 meters 51 centimeters. Garrett’s second and third 
tries were unfortunate, the discus first flying crooked, 
and the other time dropping from his hand as he 
pitched. But Garrett’s first effort was sufficient to 
secure him a place in the finals. His two opponents 
were native Greeks, and one of them was the champion 
for many years at discus-throwing. The other Greek 
was a weight-lifter. Both were men of magnificent 
physique. The Greek champion, in the finals, threw 
first and scored 28 meters 88 centimeters. Our 
champion, Garrett, followed with 28 meters 72 centi- 
meters. The third man was so provoked at Garrett’s 
success that he was only able to throw 27 meters 48 
centimeters. The champion of Greece then threw the 
discus 28 meters 95 1-2 centimeters, and the other 
Greek hurled it 28 meters. 

Then came the final effort on the part of America, 
and we all held our breath as Garrett carefully pre- 
pared for the throw. By this time he had caught the 
knack of hurling the discus and had complete confi- 
dence in himself. He put all his energy into the last 
cast, and as the discus flew through the air the vast 
concourse of people was as silent as if the structure was 
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empty. It was a case of America against Greece, the 
new land against the old, at the favorite pastime of the 
older country, and the Greeks were painfully eager to 
see their champion win. When the discus struck there 
was a tremendous burst of applause from all sides and 
we joined in it with right good will. The Greek cham- 
pions, however, did not applaud as strongly as they 
might. In fact, their applause was decidedly feeble. 
Then the throw was measured and the announcement 
was made that Garrett, of America, had thrown 29 
meters 15 centimeters, and had beaten the Greeks at 
their own game. At this the Americans gave three 
hearty cheers, and the college cry of Princeton startled 
all present with the intensity and shrillness of the 
“Rah! Rah! Rah! Siss! Boom! Ah! Princeton!” 
The Greeks did not know what to make of the college 
ery, although they seemed to understand that they were 
defeated and that we were overjoyed at the fact. 
There is no doubt that the Greeks were greatly disap- 
pointed, but they took their defeat in a highly credit- 
able manner. 


In the first heat of the 400-meters run two competi- 


tors started before the pistol was fired, and were put 
back two meters. H. H. Jamison (Princeton) was 
placed the furthest from the pole ; but, owing to the 
others having been put back, he was enabled to jump 
inside and directly behind Poleman, a German, who 
tried to foul the American. But the only result of 
Poleman’s tactics was that he allowed Jamison to gain 
the lead, and the Princeton man maintained it to the 
end. He was heartily cheered as he crossed the line. 
Burke won the second heat. He had a walk-over, trot- 
ted the whole straight, and won by ten yards. 

This closed the sports for the day. The royal fam- 
ily and suite again paraded the course, and the 50,000 
spectators present sought their homes, filled with won- 
der and admiration at the skill of the Americans. 

On Tuesday, Ellery H. Clark, of Harvard, repre- 
senting the Boston A. A., won the broad jump, cover- 
ing 6.35 meters, or 20 feet 10 inches. Rabert Garrett, 
of Princeton, was second. The 400-meters race was 
won by T. E. Burke, B. A. A., in 54 1-5 seconds. H. 
B. Jamison, of Princeton, won the next event, that of 
putting the weight. His distance was 11.22 meters, 
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or 36 feet 10 inches. The Greek champion, Gonslros, 
was second. 

On Wednesday and Thursday no Americans com- 
peted and the Greeks carried off most of the honors. 

The final heats of the unfinished events of the first 
and second days were cuntinued on Friday. The 100- 
meters race, equal to about 109 yards, was won by T. 
E. Burke, B. A. A., in 12 seconds. Hoffman, the 
German champion, was second. The high jump was 
won by Ellery H. Clark, B. A. A., who jumped 181 
centimeters, or 5 feet 11 inches. 

Thomas P. Curtis, of the B. A. A., won the hurdle 
race of 110 meters in 17 3-5 secounds. Goulding, the 
English champion, was second. The pole vault was 
won by W. W. Hoyt, of Harvard, who scored 3.30 
meters, or 10 feet 1 inch. The Payne brothers, 
Americans, won the rifle and revolver contests. On 
this day there were at least 150,000 people present. 


Says Mr. Whitney in Harper's Weekly: 


The only remarkable performance of the games was 
the 26-mile run from Marathon to Athens (perpetuated 
to the memory of the courier who brought the tidings 
of. Miltiades’s victory over Darius), won by a Greek 
peasant named Louis in 2 hours 48 minutes. How ex- 
ceptional this time is may be appreciated by saying 
that the best amateur time for 26 miles is 2 hours 47 
minutes 14 seconds, and that was run on a cinder track. 
It is quite the notable performance of the year thus far. 


In regard to this wonderful time, 2 h. 48 
min., we must say we are apt to feel incredulous. 
The course was a rough one over hills and 
dales, and we cannot accept it as accurate. 

The Olympian games were completed April 
15. Mr. Robertson, an American, read a 
Pindaric ode on the games. The king then 
personally handed to each winner of a first 
prize a wreath of wild olives plucked from the 
trees at Olympia, and to the winners of second 
prizes a laurel wreath. The total number ot 
athletes who received wreaths was forty-four, 
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of whom eleven were Americans, ten Greeks, 
seven Germans, two Hungarians, two Austrians, 
one Dane, and one Swiss. 


. * 
* 


THe PRINCETON baseball men who are off 
on the Southern trip include fifteen men, from 
whom the final selection will be made. They 
are as follows: Titus, Smith, and Graham, 
catchers; Altman, Easton, Jayne, and Wilson, 
pitchers; Kelly, first base; Sankey, second 
base; Ward, short stop; Gunster, third base ; 
Bradley, left field; Wayave, substitute in- 
fielder ; Suter, right field. Center field will be 
filled by one of the pitchers. 


* * 
* 


YALE HAS two nines this year,a Law School 
team having been organized under Manager 
Sladden, as well as the University team. Both 
made a trip south during the Easter vaca- 
tion. Their schedule was as follows: Three 
games—with Columbia College on the 27th, 
with Georgetown University the 28th, with the 
Catholic University the 30th; the Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore on the 31st; with 
Franklin and Marshall College at Lancaster on 
April 2; with University of Western Pennsyl- 
vania at Pittsburg, April 3 and 4. 


* * 
* 


THERE Is a rumor on foot that three of our 
crack tennis-players will enter the English 
championship at Wimbledon next July. They 
are Larned, Chase, and Foote. If so, we shall 
have an opportunity of getting fairer ideas of 
the comparison between the American and Eng- 
lish players than when Campbell went over in 
1890 for the same championship. 
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Tue University OF PENNSYLVANIA has 
unanimously re-elected Carl S. Williams as 
captain for next season. A dispatch from 
Philadelphia regarding this is as follows : 


This action would seem to indicate that Harvard has 
withdrawn her demands upon Pennsylvania not to play 
Williams and Brooke this year, because both had played 
at other colleges before coming here, or that Pennsyl- 
vania has finally determined not to be dictated to by 
Harvard in the premises. 


As Pennsylvania has retained Coach Wood- 
ruff, who expected to leave for the practice of 
law, and has reelected Williams, one of the 
best captains they ever had, it looks as though 
they were going to make a hard pull to bring 
their team into good shape next season. Their 
close match with Harvard last fall, in which 
they won through Harvard's inability to kick 
goals, they feel should be atoned for by a more 
decisive victory next season. 

* - * 

Tue Harvarp crew by the time of this 

writing will be on the water. In the last few 


days there has been considerable shifting, and 


many changes have been made since Mr. Wat- 
son started for England. Moulton has been 
tried at No. 7, in place of Jennings, and Hayes 
has been tried at stroke, and is said to be an 
improvement over Hollister. 

- . * 

THE CANDIDATES for the Harvard nine have 
been selected from a large number, and the fol- 
lowing are the lucky ones who will have a 
chance to fight it out on the diamond : 

Pitchers, Cozzens and Paine ; catchers, Mor- 
ton, Brown, and Scannell; first base, G. L. 
Paine and O'Malley; second base, Dean and 
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Wrenn ; third base, Clarkson and Stevenson ; 
short-stop, McVey and Dean; outfield, Bur- 
gess, Rand, Dayton, Edmands, and Selfridge. 
* * 
* 

Tue CoLumBIA crew are out on the Harlem 
rowing and waiting for the new boathouse on 
the Hudson to be finished. The popular order 
of seating is, up to date, as follows : 

Stroke, Pierrepont; No. 7, Longacre ; No. 
6, Carter ; No. 5, Hall; No. 4, Prentice; No. 
8, MeDonald ; No. 2, McLeod and Campbell ; 
bow, Pressprich. 


THE RECORDS of the men who participated 
in the successful Olympic games are as 
follows : 

Robert Garrett, Jr., shot-putting, 40 feet 2 
inches ; Albert C. Tyler, pole vault, 11 feet 


23% inches; Francis A. Lane, 100-meter run. 
He has as yet shown no championship form in 
public. H. B. Jaminson, 100-meter and 440- 
meter runs—100 yards in 11 1-5, and, for the 
440, 53 seconds. 

The Bostonian combination consists of F. E. 
Burke, Arthur Blake, Ellery H. Clark, and J. 
P. Curtis. President Sloan has done every- 
thing possible to make the matter a success in 
America, but it has been hard work. An hon- 
orary committee for America was organized by 
him, of which President Cleveland was the 
chairman. But the fact does not seem to have 


stimulated an interest among the athletes. 


. o 
* 


WILLIAMS HAS some good men as a nucleus 
for next year’s nine in Captain Lewis, Ashton, 
Drysdale, Goodrich, Street, Dewey, and Corey. 
Among the new men there are Durfee, Cavedy, 
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Wright, Roy, Corey, Davis, Mainard, Hol- 
brooke, and Ross. 


. . 
7 


HARVARD AND PRINCETON seem to be 
unable to come to an arrangement on the ques- 
tion of eligibility rules for baseball. Probably 
before this is in type an agreement will have been 
reached, but if what the Princeton men say is 
true, it is likely to be that each shall make and 
interpret its own eligibility rules, and that each 
captain shall then send to his rival captain a 
list of the men, with a statement that they are, 
according to his rule, eligible. The men in 
authority, both at Princeton and Cornell, have 
expressed themselves as believing in the adop- 
tion of strict eligibility rules, letting each uni- 
versity make its own and not endeavor to—by 
means of a convention or otherwise—secure uni- 
form eligibility rules for all the universities. 

* e * 

THe YALe freshmen crew have a race on 
their hands now that makes them feel almost 
as big as their ’Varsity brethren, who are 
going to Henley. The Yale faculty met last 
month, and voted to allow the request of the 
freshmen, that they have a rowing contest with 
the University of Wisconsin. At first it was 
planned to have this race on June 22, but with 
the consent of the faculty it will now be 
rowed at Lake Saltonstall on the 18th of June. 
The Wisconsin crew will probably arrive some 
days before this date, and as the guests of the 
Yale navy will put in some training work in 
New Haven. 


. * 
7 


Ir 1s evident from a report of the Graduate 
Treasurer of Harvard’s athletics that the re- 
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ceipts of the football association continue to 
augment. They now reach the tidy sum of 
$40,000. The expenses were something over 
$15,000. The boat club spent over $10,000, 
and had only #4,000 for receipts. The base- 
ball was practically self-supporting, although 
coming out $100 or so behind. The Athletic 
Association spent $2,000 more than they re- 
ceived. 
* e * 

THE RELAY races to be contested at Frank- 
lin Field, University of Pennsylvania, while 
this is in press, promise to be attractive in the 
extreme. Some forty of the principal colleges 
and schools have sent entries, and with the in- 
creasing interest that is coming in relay races 
this will be a sight worth seeing. 

Relay racing promises to be a feature of 
track athletics, both in and out of doors in the 
near future, and it is certainly far more excit- 
ing than the ordinary individual race, unless 
the latter happens to be, as is unusual, very 
closely contested. In the relay race one never 
becomes convinced that the race is hopeless for 
the side that is behind, because some of their 
relay men may easily cut down quite a com- 
manding lead. A man in the third quarter of 
a race, when he has run the first two quarters, 
is usually so extended that he cannot alter the 
existing positions of himself and his opponent 
by any great amount, but in the relay race a 
fresh fast man coming in the third quarter will 
cut down a very commanding lead if his oppo- 
nent be only average. It is these’ ups and 


downs which add so much to the contest. 
. - 
* 


COLUMBIA HAS a new trainer in the person 
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of Tom Chrystie, who has taken charge of their 
athletic team. F. W. Stone, their former trainer, 
has been called to the position of Gymnasium 
Director to the Chicago Athletic Club, and Mr. 
Chrystie has been secured to take his place. 
Chrystie trained the Barnard School team one 
year, and is said to have developed Patterson, 


of Williams. 


* . 
+ 


THE FOLLOWING dispatches from Berkeley, 
Cal., and from Cambridge speak for them- 
selves : 

Capt. J. L. Bremer, of the Harvard track team re- 
ceived a telegram to-day from the Captain of the Uni- 
versity of California team, asking if Harvard would 
meet the Berkeley boys in dual games on May 23. 
Bremer telegraphed back a provisional acceptance. 
The games will be held on the Harvard track at Cam- 
bridge. No arrangements have been made regarding 
the list of events. 

If the Western team come on again this 
year we shall all be glad to see them and hope 
they will create as favorable an impression as 
they did last year. WALTER Camp. 

+ 

Bestpes Wisconsin and Yale, there are 
only four universities in the country which sup- 
port crews. These are Harvard, Cornell, 
Columbia, and Pennsylvania. 


. . 
* 


THe HaRvaArD crew is as yet rowing in 
rather poor form. A. A. Sprague, No. 6, has 
left the boat, and no one has been selected to 
fill his place. George Faulkner, the professional, 
is now coaching the crew in company with Mr. 
Mumford. The crew prefer to row at Saratoga 
or at New London and do not favor the 
Poughkeepsie course. If they consult old 
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Harvard oars they will not find any liking for 
Saratoga. Why should there not be a com- 
promise—and the New London course favored ’ 


* tl 
* 


CONCERNING THE quadrangular boat-race the 
Vale News has this to say: 

At the recent meeting of the Regatta Committee in 
New York to discuss the choice of a course for the Har- 
vard-Columbia-Cornell-U niversity of Pennsy!vania race, 
although no vote was taken, a canvass showed that 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, and Cornell were favorable to 
Saratoga, and that Columbia held out for Poughkeepsie. 
It was agreed that if Columbia could make arrange- 
ments to have the river kept entirely clear of excursion- 
boats, the other colleges would vote for Poughkeepsie 
instead of Saratoga. 

Accordingly the Columbia authorities had Senator 
Hill introduce a bill in Congress providing that United 
States revenue cutters should afford protection to spec- 
tators and contestants at regattas and college boat- 
races. No action has as yet been taken by Congress 
on this bill. If passed, Poughkeepsie will undoubted!) 
get the big race, otherwise the contest will go to Sara 
toga. 

The Columbia Spectator voices Columbia 
sentiment in wanting the race rowed at Pough- 
keepsie. The other colleges, Cornell, Harvard, 
and Pennsylvania, prefer Saratoga Lake, on 
account of the danger of passing steamboats. 
Naturally the New Yorkers prefer a course 
near their own city. 

THe BacHELOR suggests New London as a 
compromise. New London is generally cool, 
bracing, and, as far as the crowd go, easily 
reached. The three-mile course is first class. 


Why not New London? . 


. . 
* 


COLLEGE BASEBALL games to date resulted 
as follows: Princeton 23, Hobart 4; Princeton 
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11, Georgetown 5; University of Virginia 25, 
Lehigh 3; Pennsylvania 18, Hobart 16; Col- 
umbian University 9, Johns Hopkins 6 ; Prince- 
ton 10; University of North Carolina 8 ; Johns 
Hopkins 13, Princeton 1; Virginia 18, Johns 
Hopkins 5; Yale 11, Wesleyan 7; vs. Hamp- 
ton, 32—5; vs. Virginia, 12—4, 8-7; ws. North 
Carolina, 4-8; vs. Georgetown, 16-12; vs. 
New York League team, 0-4. This last was 
a well-fought game. The Sun said of the 
game: “The Yale team played fully as well in 
the field as the New Yorks, and perhaps a lit- 
tle more brilliantly.” 


THe Oxrorp-CAMBRIDGE boat-race Satur- 
day, March 28, was probably the grandest 
eight-oared ‘varsity race ever rowed. The 
finish by Oxford was unsurpassed—win- 


ning by two-fifths of a length; that is, by 


-about 25 feet, after a splendid spurt. Twice 
before the race was won by half a length, in 
1867, and again in 1891, by Oxford, who 
always has had more * blood and wind” in the 
last quarter-mile. In 1886 Cambridge won 
by two-thirds of a length, after Oxford had 
gained two lengths at Barnes’s Bridge; Mr. F. 
Pitman (who writes in the current Badminton 
of the ‘varsity boat-races) making up to that 
time the most famous finish spurt on record. 
To-day Mr. H. G. Gold, the Oxford stroke, is 
the most distinguished oarsman in England. 
The time, 20 minutes 4 seconds, was very fast, 
considering the rain and wind, and the tide was 
not a strong one, according to the English 
papers. The Cambridge men tried a new idea 
—* fixing a number of inflated bladders under 
their thwarts with a view of taking up the room 
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which would otherwise be taken up by the 
water,” says the J/lustrated Sporting and Dra- 
matic News. The effect of the arrangement 
was doubtful. The race made the seventh con- 
secutive victory for Oxford. 

Cambridge was a length ahead at Hammer- 
smith Bridge, which was reached in 7 minutes 
45 seconds, and a length and a half ahead at 
Corney Reach bend and the oil mills, and at 
that point Oxford seemed to go to pieces, and 
the race seemed over. Mr. Gold rallied his 
men, however, and finally won. A hundred 
yards from the finish the two boats were on a 
dead level. Here the rougher water hampered 
Cambridge, and Oxford by a desperate effort 
shoved the nose of her boat 25 feet ahead, over 
the line! 

Would that we might live to witness a race 
like that in this country! The reasons why 
both boats stuck so closely together were : be- 
cause (1) both rowed nearly the same stroke, 
(2) both were about the same weight, (3) 
same length of boat and shape of boat, (4) the 
narrow river. This last cause is often over- 
looked. Two boats rowing on Long Island 
Sound, or out to sea, or on a wide river neces- 
sarily are affected very differently by wind 
slants and tides. 

It is another interesting thing to note that 
in the evening, after the race, the crews dined 
together as usual, the Café Royal being the 
place of meeting. J. A. Tinné, the old Oxford 
blue, who rowed in the four which beat Har- 
vard in 1869, being chairman. 

* * 
* 

In THE Oxford-Cambridge field sports, 

some of our old friends of last year took part. 
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W. Fitzherbert, after a very game struggle, 
won the quarter-mile run in 49 3-5 
seconds (record time), by four feet over Jor- 
dan. F.S. Horan, whose interesting essay in 
the January BacnELor, giving his impressions 
of America, is so well known, tried the three- 
mile run, but was beaten by J. M. Fremantle 
(Ox.) in 15 minutes 12 seconds. Cambridge 
won the odd event as follows : 

100 yds., G. Jordan (Ox.), 10 1-4 sec. 

120 yds., hurdles, Garnier (Ox.), 16 3-5 sec. 

Quarter-mile, Fitzherbert (Cam. ), 49 3-5 sec. 

One-mile, Howard (Cam.), 4 m. 29 2-5 sec. 

Three-mile, Fremantle (Ox.), 15 min. 12 sec. 

High jump, Kirlew (Ox.), 5 ft. 8 1-2 in. 

Long jump, Batchelor (Cam.), 22 ft. 7 in. 

Hammer, Johnstone (Cam.), 107 ft. 7 in. 

Weight, Bullock (Cam.), 38 ft. 2 in. 


Art.—New York picture-lovers are among 
those who greet most eagerly the coming of 
spring, bringing, as is fondly hoped each year, 
a fresh inspiration to our painting, and a fresh 
testimony to the public of its worth. It is 
doubtful, however, how long this hopeful spirit 
can nourish itself on the trivial and common- 
place work which is gradually altering the 
whole aspect of American painting. This 
seems to many of us fully and sadly exemplified 
in the present exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists, a society which, after main- 
taining for years a high standard of excellence, 
seems to be slowly giving way to a series of 
fashions in palette-setting, almost as meaning- 
less and conventional as the styles in Easter 
bonnets. And really the color effect is much 
the same. 


This color effect is certainly charmingly 
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bright and cheerful as one enters the room. 
The exhibition is beautifully toned and hung, 
and is perfect in the quantity and arrangement 
of the pictures. A dull pink wall sets off ex- 
cellently the pale, diaphanous painting of the 
majority of the canvases, and lends them a so- 
lidity which they would scarcely possess if 
placed in one of the old, dark-toned galleries, 
next a Millet ora Corot. The landscape work, 
however, is on the whole the best we have. 
Much of it is very delightful. Mr. Platt’s 
quiet Windsor snow-scenes are excellent in 
their sincere and sympathetic treatment. His 
‘Garden in Winter ”’ is full of feeling and well 
painted; more attractive than his snowy hill- 
side, which is yet very true and solid. Mr. 
Weir and Mr. Twachtmann give us quiet work, 
with much of their old charm. Some few of 
the impressionist landscapes are full of light, 
though thinand unsubstantial. Miss Elizabeth 
Curtis has work very good in this respect. All 


over the walls one may pick out canvases pleas- 


ant to the eye and possessing good qualities ; but 
they are very slight, and when anything larger 
is attempted it lacks the spirit of earnest work 
manship. 

In one picture of this year this latter qual- 
ity is, however, strongly felt. A tall girl, 
darkly dressed, against a deep black-green 
background, holding in her arms a gray mon- 
key, and looking steadily out from the canvas, 
seems to promise even great work in the future. 
The head is exquisite in feeling and treatment, 
full of the quality of pure portraiture. The 
picture may be slightly green in tone, but it 
gains more and more as one watches it. Mr. 
Hopkinson is to be congratulated on this pict- 
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ure, which is throughout dignified, poetic, and 
solid. The Sargent of the year cannot, of 
course, be omitted, but it is among the poorer 
portraits of children, which he has shown here. 
He can sometimes reveal their whole person- 
ality and atmosphere ; and though this carries 
well across the room, as one approaches the 
treatment seems summary and we learn little of 
the child. Miss Beaux’s portrait is not as good 
as her last year’s exhibit, but her work always 
tells well. The baby’s head in Miss Emmet’s 
“Mother and Child” is excellent, but the 
picture is sentimental in arrangement, and 
the work through the rest of it is not nearly 
so good. The portraits of men are uninter- 
esting, though some appear to be faithful 
likenesses. There are twoor three very delight- 
ful still-life paintings. 

The decorative, emblematic, and allegorical 
pictures are the poorest part of the show. Mr. 
Benson’s * Summer ” is the best, by far. 

But throughout the work one feels a tendency 
to sacrifice all serious qualities to cleverness 
and tricks, and it is this which is the really 
discouraging feature of the exhibition. Few 
of our modern painters seem to have any real 
convictions. They do not at all events succeed 
in impressing us with the reality of their be- 
liefs. They seem occupied, not with learning 

and teaching new truths about nature, but 
’ rather with the fact that some gentlemen in 
France are painting in pure color, or that some 
other group has taken to working in somber 
flat masses. They can change readily from 
one to the other, for they are very clever, and 
can easily adopt the style of the moment, and 
use it plausibly and often with attractive results. 
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What might they not accomplish, then, if they 
would only use this cleverness to solve a few of 
the problems which confront the student, if they 
would but employ their technical skill to revive 
beautiful craftmanship, in paint and in char- 
coal! How many of these canvases show any 
real and profound sense of the beauty of a line, 
or its possibilities of exquisite combinations ’ 
Why should not these artists, as mere work- 
men, try to come somewhere near the beauty of 
the handling of the old masters? Is there any 
use in trying to persuade the public or them- 
selves that it is good flesh-painting to make a 
summary outline and fill it in with the com- 
binations of paint already used in the grass, 
sky, or other ingredients of the composition ? 
Is it necessary to waste time in proving that a 
girl among leaves cannot be adequately repre- 
sented by alternate stripes of white and pale 
green? And when men, who have done 
beautiful, solid, and thoughtful work, rest on 
their achievement, and repeat their old dis- 
coveries without soul or care, or else use the 
knowledge won by true study to carry off an 
unreal, flashy fashion, it is yet more dispiriting. 
We shall not forgive our painters if they 
neglect these years which should be forming 
our traditions in art. We do not doubt their 
ability to give us beautiful painting, but we 
need stronger evidence of it than is furnished 
by this exhibition. 
i, » 

NOTHING 80 architecturally disappointing 
has been erected at Yale for a long time as the 
Phelps Memorial Gateway. Its completed 
appearance is that of a tall New York apart- 
ment-house. The gateway itself is too small 
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and unimposing. The apartment windows 
above are too prominent. Asa gateway it is a 
failure. Asa college building it harmonizes 
well enough with the dormitories alongside of 
it, and may answer a practical purpose, if it is 
not highly ornamental. 

{n this connection, we have heard it rumored 
that Old South Middle College at Yale is soon 
to be removed, in order to make way for 
modern improvements. We trust this is not 
the case. Surely this old first building of Yale, 
and perhaps the old first chapel (Lyceum), 
should be preserved. We invite Yale 
graduates all over the country to send us their 
protests against the destruction of these two 
first buildings of Yale. We invite letters on 
the subject which we may present to the Yale 
corporation. 

President Dwight, at the Orange dinner, 
said : 

It is a cause of grief to many Yale men that the old 
buildings are rapidly disappearing. But they were 
not built for all time. Our fathers had neither the 
means nor the knowledge of the future to build in 
that way. Old buildings have no value but that of 
association, and while this means much to those who 


have used them, it is not valuable to future genera- 
tions, and we are building for them. 


This reasoning may apply to every old build- 
ing on the Campus, except the two first pio- 
neers. 


. . 
* 

Tae Yae Faculty has abolished the 
course in fiction, conducted by Dr. Phelps dur- 
ing the last year, the reason being that it was 
much too popular, and students devoted too 
much attention to novels, to the neglect of more 
important studies. Students will spend time 
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over novels whether prescribed by the curri- 
culum or not, and it is well to have the best 
kind of novel pointed out to them. We can 
hardly conceive of any better youthful enthusi- 
asm than for George Eliot, or Thackeray, or 
Meredith. The faculty may, perhaps, succeed 
in a further stimulation of novel-reading by 
proscribing it. 


Theological.—The Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, of Jamaica Plain, has an article in the last 
number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
in which he proposes what amounts to the abo- 
lition of divinity schools. According to Dr. 
Dole, now that the notion that “ God had com- 
municated moral and religious truth by a kind 
of miraculous inspiration to individuals of a 
given race” has been abandoned, the reason 
for theological schools has ceased. Dr. Dole’s 
conclusions are: ‘ That the knowledge of He- 
brew to-day, except for philological experts, is 
merely a scholarly accomplishment.” That 
“the minister wants to know whatever the best 
educated man should know”; that the “ old- 
time distinctions that separated the students 
for the ministry from the rest of the univer- 
sity’ should be “ altogether removed.” 

“TI would,” says Dr. Dole, “have the stu- 
dents for the ministry free to choose whatever 
course of study they may find most profitable. 

I would permit no course of study to 
be considered as for ‘ministers’ only. I would 
encourage students for the ministry to room in 
the buildings where the other students are.” 

“The professor of botany, chemistry, or 
astronomy,” says Dr. Dole, “ ought to be as 
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truly the helper and inspirer to this result as 
the professor of Semitic languages.” 

So far, there appears to be no objection to 
Dr. Dole’s plan, for under it every man is to be 
a divine scientist or a scientific divine. Each 
department is to arrange itself so as to be in 
accord with the views of the other; and we are 
not to see our institutions of learning teaching 
one set of theories in one department and an 
entirely different set in another. 

But here there seems to arise a question of 
great importance. “To sum up my plea,” 
says Dr. Dole, “it is briefly as follows: I 
believe the university, in its broadest sense, 
ought to be what our forefathers intended 
Harvard College to be—a divinity school.” 
Very good, yet might not trouble arise if, for 
instance, the theological or spiritual depart- 
ment, which is now especially engaged in the 
education of ministers, were to determine that 
there were certain conceptions of life which it 
was essential to uphold in order to turn out 
efficient ministers? 

The ordinary man of education is not bound 
by any @ priori theories on this point. His 
objects in educating himself or in permitting 
himself to be educated, may be many, and 
among these objects may be the intention of 
finding out, as nearly as he can, what kind of 
a place this world is, and to inform himself as 
deeply and as widely as possible, in order that 
he may make up his own mind for himself on 
this question. 

The educated man, uninfluenced by theologi- 
eal consideration, might fairly conclude, from 
the knowledge that any good university affords, 
that beneficence and malevolence have no part 
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in the affairs of nature, except in so far as they 
are manifested in living things, and that, as 
Huxley puts it, “ the cosmic process has no sort 
of relation to moral ends.”” Now, if the makers 
of ministers agree with Dr. Dole that educa- 
tion “is not complete till religion pronounces 
the universe divine and beneficent,” they will 
see to it that the young men whom they turn 
out are duly impressed with this view, and 
they will arrange courses of instruction, in 
which the affairs of the universe are so mar- 
shalled as to cause this idea to stand out as 
prominently as possible. It is of course a 
matter of history that just such &@ priori no- 
tions as this have in the past been the worst 
obstacles to the advancement of science, when 
introduced into scientific work, and in these 
days young men will have difficulty in finding 
astronomers, botanists, or psychologists who 
will deal with their subjects on this basis. 
They will not be apt, therefore, to get the 
training they require from the scientific side of 
any well-conducted university. It would seem, 
therefore, that so long as animus in nature is 
considered an essential belief on the part of 
the ministry, special arrangements in the shape 
of theological schools will have to be made for 
their education. 


College Notes.—Harvarp nas voted 
to appoint Leo Wiener, late of the University 
of Minnesota, to be instructor in Russian. 
This is as it should be. Each modern lan- 
guage, in preference to the dead ones, ought 
to be taught in our colleges. 


. * 


* 
YALE CLAMORS especially nowadays for funds 
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for its library, which has lost part of its income 
by the lawful and compulsory diversion of 
$50,000 of Phelps’ money, which, after the 
death of Mr. W. W. Phelps, had to be taken 
for the Phelps’ gateway. 

7 


. 

Miss GrorGiaNa MorriL1, of Wolcott, 
N. Y., is the first woman from this country to 
obtain a German degree of Ph.D. with honor 
at Heidelberg. Says the Journal: 

Miss Morrill has been studying in Europe since the 
fall of 1893. She spent a term at Zurich, Switzerland, 
another at Leipsic, in Saxony, and was then for about 
eighteen months under the tuition of the renowned Dr. 
Tupsiter, of the University of Berlin. All these uni- 
versities admitted her to their lectures, but denied her 
regular student standing, merely on account of her 
sex. As she was desirous of obtaining a degree, Dr. 
Tupsiter endeavored to have his university concede her 
that honor, but failed. He interceded, however, more 
successfully with the Heidelberg authorities, and she 
went there last September, and was regularly enrolled. 

Miss Morrill is the first American woman to obtain 
a German degree, and the second of any nationality. 
She graduated from Vassar in 1882, receiving the 
degree of A.M. from that college seven years later. 

+ * 
a 

THE DEATH of Thomas Hughes, author of 
Tom Brown, ete., ends the career of one of 
the most distinguished of alumni. Dr. Hughes 
was always pre-eminently a college man, a fore- 
runner of a class of graduates who are increas- 
ing in numbers both in America and England. 
They are men who keep up their interest in 
their college, and have not the old-fashioned 
dread of being accused of being considered 
“young” because of it. The fact is the col- 
lege life seems to extend to later years to-day, 
and college matters are of real vital interest 
where formerly it was the custom to forget 
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them. Tom Hughes in England stood for the 
best type of University culture, manly, sturdy, 
honest, friendly. His Rugby book, as it was 
intended, hit the middle-class religious heart, 
and struck deep. His Oxford book is not so 
popular, because, on the whole, it is not so uni- 
versally true of University life,—being, per- 
haps, true enough of his particular time. For 
a long time Tom Hughes stood as the repre- 
sentative of “ muscular Christianity.” Athlet- 
icism at the end of the 19th century owes a 
great deal to him. He made athletics—wise 
training, resulting in good health—popular. 
He developed the rowing hero, the football 
hero, the cricket hero. And what a splendid 
Englishman he himself was! in body and mind, 
surpassing. Over six feet in height, of fine, 
noble countenance, of splendid health till his 
last illness. When he rose in Parliament and 
the cry went around, “Tom Hughes is up!” 
the members hurried to their seats feeling that 
they would hear the best that could be said on 
the subject—the best from the best college 
graduate living! 

He had, too, the good of humanity at heart. 
He endeavored to relieve the poor farmers of 
England by establishing a Rugby colony in 
Tennessee. This failed, but the effort was a 
kindly one, and creditable to him who tried to 
help the poor. 

We reprint a characteristic letter from Mr. 
Hughes, for which the 7ribune is the authority 
that it has never before been published : 


Dear boy (for you must be a boy still): You ask 
whether Tom Brown was “a real boy,” as “ it would 
be so much nicer to think that he was a real boy than 
to know that he only existed in a story.” No, he wasn’t 
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a real boy (unless, indeed, on your side “boy” is a 
noun of multitude). He was (and I hope is still, and, 
so far as an old boy of seventy-three can judge, cer- 
tainly is) at least twenty boys, for I knew at least that 
number of T. B.’s at Rugby, and there were no doubt 
as many at a dozen other of the public schools. What 
I wanted was to draw the average English boy, who 
came from a good, pious, English, country home, not 
particularly clever or studious, but with good church- 
catechism training, which wouldn’t let him be an idle 
loafer, though he might look on the masters as “the 
other side” in the education game, and, so long as they 
played the game fairly, would respect and like them, as 
he did «the other side” at football. 

If you want to meet a specimen on your side, you will 
find one of the type at Hymen Ranch, in the Pandhandle 
of Texas, where our youngest boy is the managing part- 
ner of a cattle ranch. He never could take kindly to 
Latin, Greek, or mathematics, but learned “to ride, 
shoot, and tell the truth,” which was (according to 
Herodotus) considered the best result of the higher 
education among the persons of two thousand years ago. 


Almost all of such boys get fond of good, healthy 
literature later on, and regret that they didn’t “sap” 
at school ; but I doubt whether they would have made 
half as good Englishmen, even if they had learned to 
turn out good “longs and shorts” or Greek alcaics 
before they left school. Yours very truly, 


Chester, 3-11-’95. Tuomas HvuGHEs. 
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From the Nation of April 9 we quote, below, some 
amusing remarks 4 propos of the present literary crisis 
supposed to exist in this country. There seems to be 
an ill-suppressed feeling among American authors that 
they are a more or less abused community. We have 
observed certain organizations of authors gotten up for 
the avowed purpose of subduing the recalcitrant pub- 
lisher, and assisting the “ unknown” author in market- 
ing his wares. That a literary crisis is upon us seems 
to me admitted now on all sides. The general impres- 
sion is that we are being driven out by the foreign 
author, and that we should have a system of ample 
protection. Of course this proceeds from the author's 
standpoint. 

It is our belief that there never was a time when pub- 
lishers were more anxious to recognize genuine merit. 
Mr. Steven Crane has attained a height of notoriety to 
one book, which is very essentially American in struc- 
ture and in detail. There never wasa time, however, 
when more writers were giving us more or less indiffer- 
ent work than to-day. The reason for this is that in 
the struggle to live, writing is the resource of any one 
who can obtain pen, paper, and ink. The number of 
books put out is enormous. The number of manu- 
scripts received is a thousand to one book that is 
printed. On the whole, it seems to us on a general 
survey that the method and manner of what is published 
are very much superior to what they were twenty years 
ago, but the thought and matter are not superior, but are 
spread over very wide space. We have learned how to 
write better, but we have not learned to work, and it is 
in this capacity for work that the English excel us. 
We are even more original, more ingenious, more 
amusing, but our effort is not so well sustained as that 
of our English cousin. His novels surpass ours by the 
very reason that they are more carefully studied. 

The Nation says, apropos of the literary crisis : 

The first remedy is, to suppress competition. It is 
not stated in this bald way, but that is what is meant. 
The phrases are: Emancipating ourselves from “the 
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colonial attitude”; stopping “the adoration of the 
foreign writer”; getting the press to devote more space 
to «domestic literature.” All this means that there is 
a literary crisis because literature cannot stand com- 
petition, and that protection of the native product will 
cure the crisis. But this remedy is really a confession 
of inferiority. It is like dread of the evils of com- 
petition in society. “What shall we do with our 
boys,” ask alarmed parents, “in the face of the fierce 
competition in all businesses and professions?” This 
question really means, as Leslie Stephen has remarked, 
“What shall we do with our fools?” A bright, 
energetic boy has everything to gain from competition. 
And so, it may be said, only dullard books have any- 
thing to fear from literary competition. Anyhow, they 
cannot escape it. This remedy is very like a prescrip- 
tion of a bottle of port and terrapin every day for a 
person on anincome of $3 a week. The thing cannot 
be done. 

If it were possible to dispose of living competitors, 
what are you going to do with dead competitors ? 
Short of another Omar to burn the British Museum and 
all its works, the “dead hand” of literature will con- 
‘tinue to labor, even if all modern authors go on strike. 
This was rather brutally put by a London publisher in 
controversy with the Authors’ Society. Pay our authors 
more, he was told, or you will get no books to publish 
and will starve. Not at all, replied the publisher ; it 
is you who will do the starving, for the reprints I can 
make from the stores of the British Museum will last 
me long after every one of you has been driven to 
manual labor. Needless to say, the authors shrank 
from the unequal combat, and continued to take their 
beggarly 10 per cent. and be thankful. 

The other remedy is more to the point. Make 
literature prosperous by getting great writers to pro- 
duce it. From this no one can dissent; but the trouble 
is that when they say great writer they mean great 
reputation. ‘“Scarcely a year passes,” says Mr. Tait, 
“ without London making three or four great literary 
reputations. How long is it since New York made 
one?” Alas, my masters, how obviously “made ” 
such reputations are! Here we come upon a very 
curious phenomenon. The public were never so eager 
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as now to have aliterary genius to pet and flutter 
about. They run off impetuously on false scents and 
at every hasty cry of lo! here, and lo! there. And if 
they ever do find the first sign or glimmer of genius, 
they straightway do their best to extinguish it. They 
do this by the method of what is called “making a 
great literary reputation.” 

The process has often been witnessed. An author 
produces something unusual, something showing an 
original turn, giving promise of genius. Immediately 
the signal is given, and the whole pack of destroyers of 
genius is let loose upon him. The reporter runs him to 
earth. The photographer levels the deadly camera at 
him. A dinner is given in his honor at the Aldine 
Club. He is invited to write for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Then the end is not far off. Only one step 
remains. It is to be “syndicated.” Genius in the 
clutches of a syndicate is a melancholy spectacle. It 
soon becomes subdued to the medium in which it works, 
and appears as dull and ditch-watery as if the divine 
spark had never glowed at all. As long as we go so 
painstakingly about the work of putting every singer 


of native woodnotes wild in a gilded cage of publicity, 
of denying expanding talent the time to read or think 
or commune with its own heart, of making a great repu- 
tation by means of puffery and wind, it is certain that 
we shall not get ourselves out of perpetual literary 
crisis. 


The Amazing Marriage, by Grorct Mereprita (Scrib- 
ner’s).—George Meredith, the greatest living English 
novelist, has so clearly the poise and gift of imagina- 
tion, that one may almost call him, with all sincerity, 
one of the truest poets of the last half of the century. 
His novels are deep poetical studies of life and manners. 
He is far away from the school of Thackerayan or 
Reade journalistic fiction. He is at the opposite pole 
from Mr. Howells. What he writes is finest imaginative 
literature. What fiction Mr. Howells has given us (al- 
ways excepting The Day of their Wedding, The Lady 
of the Aroostook, Venetian Studies, and A Chance 
Acquaintance, and his poems) is thoughtfully reportorial, 
graphic, what he sees. Meredith seems to see not only 
beyond the surface, but to feel the spirit. He may be 
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compared to the Rintgen X-rays. The speakers are 
felt. He is realistic in a sense, too, since everything 
he says rings true, and has a basis of solid fact, like 
great poetry. Every one might enjoy Howells, who 
thoughtfully enjoys a newspaper and likes detail. 
Meredith is an acquired taste, rare, exquisite, imagi- 
native, spiritual. The facts with him are unim- 
portant. 

Meredith is not fond of narrative, and he is fond 
of characterizing the same attributes—courage, resolu- 
tion, honor, wit. He will thus often repeat himself. 
Meredith’s women are much alike in their class. We 
have the “ Diana” class, in which his women are very 
brave, very witty, and follow their hearts. Aminta 
is of this bold, brave class. The women seem to 
build themselves on a sure foundation rock of truth 
and love, and to astonish the world by their sport- 
ive disdain of convention. Such of his women are 
commanding, overpowering, fascinating, dashing crea- 
tures. The author calls them sometimes his sweet 
“boys.” Then we have the Cecelia or Letitia class. 
This class is more femininely loving, sweet, pure, 
beautiful. In the mid-class we have Rosamund and 
Clara class, who are self-sacrificing to the last. Then 
among the men we have the everlasting stilted Lord 
Romfrey class—the peculiar old nobleman, modified 
Sir Willoughbys—quaint studies from life in English 
aristocracy. Lord Ormont is one of these. 

Is Meredith merely talented? Read the wonderful 
scenes between Rhoda Fleming and Dahlia. It is pas- 
sionate, full life. No writer of fiction should fail to 
study this novel for its genuine feminine heart-feeling. 
There is nothing surpassing it in our language. If it 
is not the work of genius, then we may despair of 
genius finding its way into fiction. For this book alone 
(not all of it, but for parts of it) Meredith will live, 
when George Eliot’s hot-housed philosophical studies of 
life will have been forgotten. Meredith sees the world 
as it is—Mrs. Lewes saw it through G. H. Lewes’s 
despairing spectacles. 

In The Amazing Marriage we have Carinthia, who is 
the sweet boy like his Chloe. Have you ever read 
that exquisite short story? ‘Chloe became the com- 
rade of men without forfeit of her station among sage, 
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sweet ladies, and was like a well-mannered sparkling 
boy, to whom his admiring seniors have given the lead 
in sallies, whims, and flights, but pleasanter than a boy 
—the soft hues of her sex toned her frolic spirit ; she 
seemed her sex’s deputy to tell the coarser when they 
could meet, as on a bridge above the torrent separating 
them.” 

The same people appear again. Lord Fleetwood, 
the inscrutable young nobleman who deserts his wife, 
and then falls in love with her too late, reminds us 
of Richard Feverel. Carinthia, in trouble and in love, is 
a repetition of Cecelia. The book is not one of the 
best examples of Meredith, but is delightfully poetic 
and imaginative. He speaks of gambling. “That 
ball (roulette) has a look of a Nymph running round 
and round, till she changes to one of the Fates,” His 
descriptions of Swiss scenery are exquisite and sur- 
passing, because they are the purest poetry. 


The One Who Looked On, by F. F. Montresor 
(D. Appleton & Co.). 

This is a gentle, charming story of quiet domestic 
life. It is full of delicate pathos occasionally relieved 
by humor. It is essentially a woman’s novel, and 
women will probably appreciate the retired English 
life it describes more than men. 


Ruminations, by ALBERT Matuews (Putnam’s). 
Mr. Mathew’s has published a second edition of his 
«Tdeal American Lady and Other Essays.” Mr. 
Mathews writes in a pleasant style, and what he says is 
always sensible, sound and incontrovertible. He is 
one of the last links we have now in New York, con- 
necting us with that agreeable literary society of which 
Nathaniel P. Willis was a shining ornament. These 
essays are pervaded by a refinement and culture not 
common in our day and generation. There is a sense 
of large leisure, of ease, of broad perspective—of a 
gentle optimism in them which qm of other days, 
when time was not so pressing. 


Comedies of Courtship, by ANTHONY Hope (Scrib- 
ner’s). 
These stories of Anthony Hope are masterpieces. If 
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the reader wishes in one volume Hope at his best, in 
piquancy, in style, in dialogue, get this book. Asa 
master of dialogue—for conveying so much in expres- 
sion and inuendo, besides the literal words—he has no 
equal. It may be true that his women repeat them- 
selves. They usually say the same kind of smart 
things—and one tires of monotonous brilliancy—but 
one need not read more than one of these finished 
sketches a day! The author is sometimes too artificial, 
too finished—but he is distinct and the best of his 
kind—the intellectual kind, and not that of the heart. 


Robert Atterbury, by Tuos. H. Brarnerp (Cassell 
Pub. Co. ).—This book, by a woman, is another “ sex”’ 
story. It appeared in Munsey’s—and perhaps no 
further criticism is needed. It is worthless as litera- 
ture—and is only of value as another milestone in the 
race to invent sex difficulties. We trust the modern 
race will soon be run. Here the lovely but possibly 
lunatic Sara must not wed the consumptive Robert— 
and such maunderings, sighings, and “ problems” which 
these two hapless creatures undergo are enough to send 
Robert to his consumptive’s grave and Sara to her 
~ lunatic asylum. They finally wed, but “live apart ”— 
and as they are fond of children some friends consider- 
ately die and leave them a boy and a girl—so they are 
thus well fixed, it may be said. But such a time these 
creatures have! They happen to read the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata,” and from that time all peace and calm disap- 
pear. Scripture is quoted, psalms and hymns appear 
on every page, Robert wears himself to skin and bone, 
and Sara grows desperate and tries to drown herself ; 
her leap into the sea, however, proves only a pleasant 
and refreshing bath—she changes her mind, as all 
women have a right to do, and swims swiftly to the 
shore. 

What impels a woman to write such a book? We 
must confess we can find no reason for it. Such 
“reasoning” as this adds little to the world’s knowl- 
edge: ‘‘Man’s body is his means of communication 
with the outside world, and with men and women. It 
is through physical powers that his soul finds expres- 
sion. His eyes look the love and tenderness to which 
his tongue gives utterance ” (p. 151), etc., ete., 80 on 
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page after page. Maundering rhapsodies, bursts of 
not song, but hymns, “ Robert” finds, as it were, with 
a sudden surprise, that « his body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” He is “astounded by the thoughts that 
press on him,” and maunders through meads of prose 
and rivulets of hymns, and so on to the end. Are our 
young people “ afflicted ” with these “ problems,” as a 
rule, nowadays ? When we see them sitting beneath 
one sun-umbrella on the rocks of Mt. Desert—are they 
discussing the “awful” relation of man, God, and 
woman? (These semi-religious women’s novels always 
are keenly aware of the third party’s chaperonic 
presence in these confabs) or are they “ just boy and girl 
together, in the sweet summer weather” ? We hope that 
race problems do not really invade the happiness of 
that happiest time of youth and love, and that this 
ridiculous book is not a true picture of life even by the 
shores of the Western sea, “ the far-rolling Pacific.” 


A Few Memories, by Mary AnpErRson (Harper & 
Brothers)—Madame de Navarro has given us a very 
charming book. “I have,” she says, “as I am well 
aware, no literary skill, and assuredly do not wish for 
further publicity.” She bas shown the best of literary 
skill—simplicity ; she has brought herself again into 
further publicity of the most delightful kind—indeed, 
by her book she raises an interesting question, whether 
she would not have done better with her life in 
the literary rather than the histrionic field? Her Par- 
thenias, Juliettes, Galateas, Perditas, or Julias were not 
great creations—Mary Anderson was a beautiful Gre- 
cian—and is to-day, at thirty-seven, a magnificent 
woman, and her beauty rather than her art gave her the 
fame she attained. Her book shows her to be possessed 
of a fine, high, and singularly intrepid soul. She was 
an actress by will rather than by talent. She had the 
English grit (her father was an Oxford graduate) and 
the American push. But her heart was not in her work. 
She was glad to leave the stage. Her book breathes 
the delight of her present happy marriage.- She casts 
no envious eye back at her splendid career. She 
writes as a woman pleasantly disenchanted, and finding 
in life and motherhood her truest happiness. 

Those who remember her on the stage will thank 
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Mary Anderson for this last bow to her world-au- 
dience. There is a pathetic note through all that 
she says of the past popularity, the Irishmen who 
dragged her carriage, the flowers, the applause. Per- 
haps she never thrilled us old fogies quite as the 
glorious Adelaide Nielson did—she was always a 
little cold, a vestal virgin—but for ten years she was 
our stage star, and carried the traditions for us of 
Rachel, and Siddons, and Cushman. Since her day the 
stage has grown tame, and we see comedies of manners, 
and women whose dresses are Paris-made, and who are 
heroines of the drawing-room. Where are the crude 
passions? Hate, rage, despair, love, revenge? They 
are veiled, as in real life, behind dress and manners. 
Our heroes are extremely refined, our heroines ladies. 
The curtain rises to no ranting tirades, which formerly 
were so edifying. Acting is now not “acting,” but 
merely doing. As our civilization advances, our feelings 
are subdued. If we feel deeply, we do not express 
the feeling, except by silence. Nothing so marks the 
modern novel, for example, as the frequent “ silences.” 


The old novels required tears on every page, or laughter 


or violent expressions. The heroine is either turning red 
or white, or fainting, or shrieking, or falling in a fit. 
To-day she turns away in “silence.” Her feeling is to 
be inferred. 

So the day of tragic “queens” of the stage is 
over. “QOur Mary” Anderson was about the last of 
them in America. We cannot imagine her in a Paris 
gown, playing The 2d Mrs Tanqueray! In saying 
good-by to her and her noble race, we are full of interest 
and curiosity as to the future of the stage. Will 
we continue to have mere studies of life, phases, epi- 
sodes? What'is thejdynamic attractive force of Shakes- 
peare—to hold as a model for all time? Will the 
stage go far away from Hamlet and Macbeth, or will 
it return to them ? 


The Damnation of Theron Ware, by Haroip FrEp- 
ERIc. (Stone & Kimball).—The hero of this novel, of 
512 pp., is a commonplace young Methodist minister 
who comes to Octavius, N. Y., and settles over a pas- 
torate with his wife Alice. Octavius isa small village 
containing some strange people; first and foremost, 
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Miss Celia Madden, a beautiful red-haired Irish girl, 
who is the daughter of the rich wagonmaker, and who 
lives at her father’s house, but amid white marble 
balustrades, statuary, glowing pictures, fountains, silk 
hangings, etc., and sleeps on “an extravagantly over- 
sized and sumptuous bed,” beneath “ white silks, white 
draperies of varying sorts, which shaped themselves 
into the canopy and trappings "(p. 300). Celia is the 
mistress of the fat, sleek, and “talented” Catholic priest 
of the village, Father Forbes. The third of a remark- 
able quartette is Dr. Ledsmar, the agnostic scientist. 
Celia is the Greek Hedonist, Father Forbes the liberal 
Epicurean, Mr. Ware the ignorant, groping, human 
fool, who is treated in a most shabby and unpleasant 
manner by one after the other of these village people 
until he is thrown into a fever, leaves the ministry, and 
goes to Seattle to begin life anew. Such is the plot. 
Mr. Frederic again returns to his childhood home 
for the scenes of his last novel. It is a tradition 


among the protestants of these Mohawk-Valley towns 
that the priest usually keeps a mistress, and on this 


erroneous tradition he has, it seems to us, done a cruel 
wrong to the rural priesthood. The Roman Catholic 
priesthood, as a body, is sincere, pure, honoring its 
vows of celibacy, faithful, upright—as is the body of 
any Protestant denomination. There may be instances 
of hypocrisy and lewdness, but these are rare. The 
author’s Father Forbes may exist in the Mohawk Val- 
ley somewhere—doubtless does—but he is not a type, 
and the Roman Catholic clergy will*quickly denounce 
such a character as a fair type of the modern priest— 
so profoundly skeptical, so deeply hypocritical, such an 
epitome of lust. The inference that all priests are 
secretly living in concupiscence is utterly false. Celia 
is quite impossible and destroys all semblance of real- 
ism in the picture if it is intended to be true to life. 
Her father and mother were born in the bogs of Ire- 
land. She poses as a red-haired Hypatia, with her 
“astonishing Greek magnificence.” She would be 
ridiculous were it not that the author makes her vilely 
contemptible. She breaks the fool’s heart without 
compunction, without joy, without triumph. She is 
but a vulgar quaen, as Dr. Ledsmar says ; and Theron 
Ware is really much too good for her, after all. 
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Theron gradually degenerates until he “ comes to look 
again” at Irish country girls swinging in high swings 
and showing their fat legs. He then leaves his poor 
uncomplaining wife, to run off with Celia, who has come 
to New York ona three-day junket with the priest, 
and who calls him a bore, and so abruptly fires him. 

The whole book is distressingly unpleasant—as if the 
author set out to be disagreeable, and saw the cleanly 
rural people only through a glass darkly. The two 
“Debt Raisers”—the Soulsbys—hypocrites—former 
criminals, now “ reformed for the money that’s in it ”— 
has any one ever compressed such creatures into a 
novel ? One may say that in striving after originality 
the author has fallen into the slough of the most 
obstinate vulgarity. The book is sodden, dull, con- 
taining not one character of real interest, a gray dis- 
piriting picture of the Mohawk towns which they will 
be the first to reprobate. As far as we know the 
beautiful valley,the novel should be marked libel ! 
Nor is Mr. Frederic a fair critic of rural religious 
life. He does not seem to fathom the meaning of the 
word religion ; to him it is synonymous with hypocrisy. 
He would have us believe that true faith is dead, that 
the church is now useless except as a cloak for mis- 
deeds. In striving to get at the truth the author has 
gone too far—he has not seen the spirit beneath the crude 
rural life. The joyousness of the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion is continually contrasted with the gloom and the 
hell-fire of the Methodists. The Catholic picnic gives 
beer and the Irish get drunk at it. The Methodists sing 
long interminable psalms and hymns. But as a study 
of religion in country life the author is not very happy, 
because he is not in sympathy, is ignorant of its mean- 
ing, and looks upon it all muchas Dr. Ledsmar does— 
as a poor sort of folly. To read this book after 
Meredith is like going into outer darkness, where the 
absence of the spiritual is so keenly felt that we can 
only feel pity for the benighted author. Not one 
gleam of the spirit—the soul. Not one ray of hope— 
rather the fetid atmosphere, say, of the billiard-room of 
the Octavius hotel, where debauched leery-eyed loafers 
may meet and exchange loathsome stories—surely 
this is not our rural life! Yet the book is well written 
and shows honest, hard work. It cannot be quickly 
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tossed aside. It speaks of fresh fields and new 
characters in fiction, but we do not enjoy the pessi- 
mistic treatment nor the rural life filled with diseased 
rot—while fair outside. The book is not wholesome— 
it is not true. 
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